News editor Jerry Hames travelled Arctic Quebec, Labrador and the 
James Bay, Hudson Bay areas for our third series on the north. Part 
of the time he was with Bishop Donald Marsh of Arctic diocese seen 
visiting Eskimos at Povungnituk on Hudson Bay. See Pages 9-14. 
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GEORGE IGNATIEFF 


Diplomat George Ignatieff named 
ninth provost of Trinity College 


TORONTO 

A Canadian diplomat has been ap- 
pointed Provost of Trinity College. He 
is the first layman to hold the post. 

George Ignatieff, 59, Canadian Am- 
bassador to the Office of the United 
Nations at Geneva, Switzerland, succeeds 
Rev. D. R. G. Owen who retires on July 
1 after 15 years as Provost. Ignatieff is 
the ninth provost of Trinity College, at 
the University of Toronto. He will take 
office on October 1. 

Ignatieff, who graduated from Trinity 


‘in 1936, is a member of the Russian 


Orthodox Church and holds a number 


$27,000 for north survey 


TORONTO 

The Anglican Church of Canada will 
spend $27,000 for a survey on the 
Canadian North to assist in developing 
strategy and planning for the church’s 
ministry there. — 

The research survey was recom- 
mended by the Task Force on the 
Church in the North and approved by a 
meeting of the national Program Com- 
mittee last month. 

The money will come in the form of 
a grant from the Henry L. M. Weller 
Fund. 

Mrs. Lydia Foster, of Toronto, chair- 
man of the task force, told Program 
Committee members that although the 
task force was not in unanimous agree- 
ment, the majority of its members were 
of the opinion that this kind of research 
was an essential base of a program of 
responsible planning. (See editorial 
Page 4.) 

Details of the survey, which will 
follow along the lines of the Hendry 

tive peoples, are still being 


‘ocial Planning Council 


s director of the project on a 
1 contract. Frei, a native of 
Czechoslovakia, came to Canada 15 
years ago and has since worked in areas 
of social planning and social concern. 


Students help 


Frei plans to use 12 Seneca College, 
Toronto, students to help gather data on 
the North. The students are planning 
trips to Labrador, the Hudson Bay area, 
the Arctic and northern British Colum- 
bia on a school project called “MILE 
*72” and can incorporate into their pro- 
gram research for the Anglican Church 
at that time. “MILE” stands for Mobile 
Intensive Learning Experience. 

Frei says he will also rely heavily 
upon those priests who are working in 
the North. 

Objectives of the survey include a 
study on: 
problems of personnel selection, devel- 
opment and remuneration which would 
be more in line with the remuneration 
of other professions in the North; 
trends in the demographic and economic 
development; 
possibilities of development of the struc- 
ture of financing the ministry of the 
church; 
the quality and problems of the popula- 
tion In northern settlements; 
the problems of church development, 
including possible conflict between goals 


of administration and spiritual leader- 
ship. 
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, 67, former executive 


Membership of the task force on the 
Church in the North includes: Mrs. 
Lydia Foster, Toronto; Bishop H. V. 
Stiff, Kenora (Keewatin diocese); Bishop 
J. T. Frame, Whitehorse (Yukon dio- 
cese); Archbishop G. F. C. Jackson, 
Regina (Qu’Appelle diocese); Canon 
John Jeffries, Nipawin, Sask. (Saskat- 
chewan diocese); Canon H. M. Shail, 
Kapuskasing (Moosonee diocese); T. W. 
Kober, Oakville, Ont. (Niagara diocese) 
and David Judd, Ottawa. 

Consultants to the task force are 
Richard Rohmer, of Toronto, and 
Canon R. T. Clennett, of Whitehorse, 
Yukon. 

Church staff members on the task 
force are Archdeacon G. E. Hobson, 
Canon P. C. Jefferson, J. R. Ligertwood, 
Rev. W. E. Lowe, Rev. L. C. Raymond 
and Archbishop Ted Scott, all of 
Toronto. 


of honorary degrees, including an LL.D. 
from the University of Toronto. 

He was born in St. Petersburg, Russia 
and came to Canada with his family 
just after the Russian Revolution in 1917. 
A student of Political Science, he was 
a keen debater and prominent in many 
college and university activities. 

He was awarded a Rhodes Scholar- 
ship after a career at Oxford and in 1940 
joined the Department of External Af- 
fairs. He served in London, Washing- 
ton, and with the Canadian Permanent 
Delegation to the United Nations. Hé 


was also Ambassador to Yugoslavia and 
Assistant Under-Secretary of State for 
External Affairs in Ottawa. 

In 1962 he was named Ambassador 
and Permanent Representative of Canada 
to the North Atlantic Council in Paris. 
In 1966 he was named Ambassador and 
Permanent Representative of Canada to 
the United Nations; and in April, 1967 
and September, 1968, was President of 
the U.N. Security Council. He was ap- 
pointed to his present position as Cana- 
dian Ambassador in 1968. 

Ignatieff and his wife will move to 
Toronto in October. 
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They’re the movers to call 


When you see this Allied sym- 
bol, you know yourre getting the 
finest in man-power and equip- 
ment. This organization has a 
reputation for dependable, reas- 
suring service. Its members are 
all professionals, trained to 
handle, transport and store your 
things with as much care as you 
would yourself . and with 
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more efficiency, because they’ve 
been at it longer. 

If you have a change of ad- 
dress coming up, watch for the 
Allied sign which identifies the 
best movers in your town. Look 
in the Yellow Pages for the 
Allied member nearest you. The 
wisest move you could make is 
with Canada’s No. I Movers. 


Bishop Davis named 
fo head province 


HALIFAX, N.S. 
Bishop William Wallace Davis, 64, of 
Nova Scotia was elected archbishop of 
the diocese and metropolitan of the 
Ecclesiastical Province of Canada last 
month. He succeeds Archbishop A. H. 
O’Neil who resigned last November as 
metropolitan of the most eastern of the 
four ecclesiastical provinces in the Ang- 
lican Church of Canada. 

His installation as metropolitan in All 
Saints Cathedral will coincide with a 
meeting of the provincial council on 
June 8 here, followed by Nova Scotia’s 
synod. Archbishop E. W. Scott, primate, 
will install Davis and preach. The pro- 
vince consists of the dioceses of New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, Fredericton 
(New Brunswick), Quebec and Montreal. 

Davis was born in Woodlawn, Ont. 
and went to school there. He received a 
B.A. and B.D. from Bishop’s University, 
Lennoxville, Que., and doctorates from 
Bishop’s and King’s College, Halifax. 

He was ordained deacon and priest 
in 1932 and served in parishes in Ottawa, 
Quebec and Nova Scotia. 

In 1952 he was made dean of Nova 
Scotia and in 1958 he was elected bishop 
coadjutor. In 1963 he succeeded Bishop 
Harold Waterman as 10th bishop of the 
diocese. 

He was chairman of the 1968 Lam- 
beth Conference committee on the ordi- 


nation of women to the priesthood, a ~ 


7a 


member of the Joint Committee on the © 


Commission on Church Union. 
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Man and his metaphysical quest for God 


Thus far we have discussed three avenues 
of knowledge in the quest of the Ulti- 
mate: Religion, Mysticism, Reason. But 
these do not exhaust man’s effort to un- 
ravel the mystery of existence. We now 
turn to the metaphysical quest. 

This Greek term means “after phy- 
sics” and denotes “what lies beyond the 
physical world”. In the classical tradi- 
tion it belonged to the area of philosophy 
and was built up by a chain of syllogis- 
tic reasoning. The art is to posit a 
premise and then to assemble a host of 
abstract ideas which derive from it. 
Metaphysicians usually start with Being 
or the First Principle, or the Original 
Mover and proceed from there. Aris- 
totle is usually regarded not only as the 
originator of the term but also the 
founder of metaphysics itself. 

Of modern metaphysicians the Ger- 
man philosopher Hegel (1770-1831) is a 
good example. Hegel’s premise is Mind 
as supreme reality, without qualifications. 
Mind thus becomes “the Whole, the Ab- 
solute, or God”. More recently Henry 
Bergson (1859-1941) deployed the con- 
cept of “intuition” or “intellectual sym- 
pathy” as the ultimate tool of knowl- 
edge. A. N. Whitehead (1861-1947) on 
the other hand, relied upon “arithmetic 
theorems” as the basis of metaphysical 
conclusions. 

Fr. Joseph Owens set out to write An 
Elementary Christian Metaphysics (1963) 
in which he purports to elucidate “the 
divine nature and attributes in the light 
of natural reason”. He does this in spite 
of his admission that God is beyond hu- 
man comprehension. Owens ultimately 
arrives at a Gnosis which has no other 
foundation but speculative thought. The 
Greek term Gnosis means knowledge but 
in this context refers to ancient sects who 
held that true knowledge can be obtained 
only by a complete denial of matter. 
They divided humanity in three classes: 
the carnal, the psychic, and the enlight- 
ened. The latter who have attained to 
perfect spirituality were the real Gnos- 
tics —those who penetrated to the 
Ultimate. : : 


~ Gnosticism has survived the centuries 


and is still with us in various forms. The 
metaphysical sects such as Spiritual Sci- 
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ence; Christian Science; Unity; the New 
Thought Movement; the anthroposophi- 
cal societies of Rudolf Steiner, the Swed- 
enborgians, etc., are classical exponents 
of metaphysical speculation. Fhe char- 
acteristic of Gnostic thinking is a radi- 
cal division of spirit and matter. A typi- 
cal Gnostic writer is William Le Grant: 
Jesus is a spark of divinity and so is 
every other man. Jesus died on the Cross 
but his spirit survived, hence there is no 
resurrection. Mind is all, matter is of 
no account. Humanity is becoming in- 
creasingly spiritualized and will ultimate- 
ly outgrow the need for food. Men will 


Canterbury talks 


LONDON 

In the last of a series of lectures 
here about “the agonizing problems of 
violence in the contemporary world,” 
Archbishop of Canterbury Michael 
Ramsey has warned Christians to “avoid 
a selective mentality” in moral judgments, 
especially with regard to violence. 

“We cannot applaud Europeans who 
resisted the tyranny of a Hitler,” he said, 
“and then be shocked when Africans 
want to resist a tyrannical regime today. 
We too easily form a habit of excul- 
pating the violence in our own sphere 
of history aad censuring the violence of 
other races.” 

He also said that the churches need 
to be careful in the ways in which they 
become involved in “ethical situations”. 
He cited the World Council of Churches 
grants to combat racism, saying he ap- 
proved of identifying with the op- 


live by the power of Mind as Jesus did 
when he fed the multitude. 

Le Grant explains that metaphysical 
students do not regard God as personal 
but rather as the Universal Principle, the 
Cosmic Law, the Universal Intelligence, 
the Universal Consciousness, the Imper- 
sonal Principle. Man’s destiny is to be 
re-united to this Principle and thus attain 
to divinity. To the question: What is 
metaphysical religion? Le Grant answers: 
mental philosophy or mental science 
(Metaphysical Teachings, 1963). 

The observant reader will notice at 
once that much of popular Christianity 
is little more than disguised Gnosticism. 
But the real shock comes when we dis- 
cover ourselves to be metaphysicians 
rather than believing Christians. This 
raises the question: what is the differ- 
ence? 

An answer to this question is vaguely 
hinted at in my previous articles. But no 
answer is of ultimate value when pro- 
vided by some one else. The purpose of 
this column is to stir the reader to think 
for himself. For this he will need the 
stimulus of other Christians, the guid- 
ance of the Church, and an honest con- 
frontation with Jesus Christ. 


of violence 


pressed, but he had to criticize the grants 
in some instances because he felt the 
assisted organization had a _ violent 
purpose. 

But he pointed out the difficult task. 
of making that kind of decision. “If we 
say to Africans, ‘Do not act rashly, a 
violent revolution is likely only to bring 
to yourselves terrible suffering’, we are 
saying in effect, “Go on accepting your 
present suffering. And if we say “Why 
don’t you fight?’, then we may be advo- 
cating something we may not ourselves 
be aloof from, something which could 
be a widespread war...” 

Ramsey stressed that in any moral 
judgment Christians could speak “only 
if we are ready to be one with those 
who are suffering. It is this that is im- 
perative. It is also this that is sometimes 


so hard as to be near impossible. That is _ 


our tragic situation.” 
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North must have a voice 


It seems ironical to many long-term residents of Northern Canada that 
the Anglican Church would establish (at the request of its last Gen- 
eral Synod) a task force to study the church in the north and have so 
few northerners among its personnel (See page 2). 


It seems further irony to bishops in northern dioceses that, as 
they face budget cuts and thereby reduced programs and staff, to say 
nothing of sub-standard housing in some places, that the national 
program committee would authorize a $27,000 research project on 
the north. 

One bishop remarked that he could build a warm mission house 
for this amount and another told a CHURCHMAN staffer he could sup- 
port four needed clergy for the same amount. 


CANADIAN CHURCHMAN staff has logged more than 50,000 miles 
and spent more than 20 weeks in the north preparing a four-part series 
on this area. The issue that comes before all staff over and over is 
the sense of isolation from decision-making on the part of northern 
church leaders and members. 

This, combined with a traditional—and usually justified—sus- 
picion of the south in general leads northerners to feel dominated 
from “outside”. A domination most people in the north feel is un- 
justified on the grounds that “instant experts” come north for brief 
periods and evolve solutions acceptable only to the affluent south. 


We agree that research needs to be done on the north, although 
there has been plenty of it. We hope the latest efforts will prove 
successful and the church in the south will learn a little more. 


The irony to us is the makeup of the task force on the north. 
There is no doubt that men and women of dedication and expertise 
on research and task forces are among its members. But there is a 
glaring omission—only one member, Bishop John Frame and one 
consultant, Canon R. T. Clennett, both of The Yukon, are from north 
of the 60th parallel. 


Who represents the Mackenzie district with its enormous poten- 
tial and serious problems? What about the Indian people throughout 
the Northwest Territories? What about the diocese of The Arctic and 
its almost 12,000 Eskimo Anglicans? How is their voice to be heard? 

What about the bishops and priests who have spent most of 
their lives in the north. Bishops like Donald Marsh and Harry Cook, 
priests like Jack Sperry and Jamie Clark and Mike Gardener and a 
host of others who know the north like few whites ever do and speak 
the language with a fluency seldom heard anywhere in the church. 

Why is their expertise not made available as the church struggles 
with an enormous problem? 

The Task Force on the Church in the North’ and the research of 
Dr. John Frei will never be accepted in the north as long as “out- 
siders” continue to ignore the human resources of the northern people. 


Indians regain heritage 


The Anglican Church of Canada must assume a good deal of the 
responsibility for the part it played in depriving the Canadian Indian 
of his culture. Early missionaries, facing language and cultural 
barriers, thought totem poles, talking sticks, dances, were the regalia 
of pagan worship and forbade their use. Later, governments strength- 
ened the missionaries’ stand by making the use of such regalia and 
ceremonial punishable by fine and imprisonment. 

Canada has come close to losing much of the Indian heritage 
because of this. In some places, Indian elders say the dances and 
songs now performed are not the traditional ones but a modern 
equivalent. 

New Aiyansh has been more fortunate (see page 18). In that 
small village, two elders remembered the songs and dances as they 
had been, and have taught them to the younger people. When these 
ceremonials were performed last month for only the second time in 
80 years, the occasion was recorded on tapes and films which will be 
kept by the band council. There are other songs and dances of the 
Nishgas which are still known to only a few people; in time we hope 
they too will be passed on to the younger generation. 

Anglicans should rejoice that Indian culture has not been com- 
pletely lost, and that this heritage is now accepted as being in no way 
incompatible with Christianity. : 

Any religion must grow, and growth is best achieved when dif- 
ferent cultures meet and unite, each bringing its own values and ways 
to a common place of worship. CP. 
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** *Til after Thanksgiving then. . !”’ 


Spiritual re-activism is the key 


We are about 10 years away, I should 
think, from the financial collapse of the 
church as we know it now. The average 
annual increase in national giving is five 
percent, but the average annual increase 
of expenses is more than double that— 
something like 15 percent. 

The inference is clear. We are not 
raising enough money at the moment 
even to hold the line and pay for what 
we have. Ten more years of the kind of 
retrenchment on programs and services 
which has already been instituted and we 
shall be stretched so thin as to break. 

What are the reasons for this? 

Two, in my view. 

One: We have an excessive regard for 
the sanctity of capital in direct contra- 
diction to the Sermon on the Mount and 
the parable of the talents. 

Two: We lack the real fire-in-the-belly 
faith which makes stewardship one of 


the great joyous purposes of the church, 


instead of a ritualized, shame-faced 
once-every-five-years person - to - person 
parish canvass. 

Let’s consider the first reason. 

The way in which we suffer from self- 
inflicted trusts is extraordinary. A great 
deal of money at almost every level from 
parish to national could be freed by a 
thorough, systematic review of all trusts 
and endowments. 

Church House has, in fact, taken the 
lead already. It found almost $100,000 
in such internally-imposed trusts when it 
reviewed the finances of the Missionary 
Society not long ago. 

The freeing of such money from other 
resources and the conversion of it into 
current reserves, interest-free -loans, or 
even — horrors! — into funds for current 
expenses would have two immediate 
consequences. The first would be the 
obvious financial one. The second 
would be a restoration of confidence in 
those who have come to believe that the 
Church is too conservative for these 
changing, fluid times. The freeing of 
money to engage in relevant and dyna- 
mic programmes would generate a res- 
ponse on the part of the Church which 
would more than recoup the money thus 
invested. 

Which brings us to the second reason 
for the present financial straits. Many 
people, feeling some kind of guilt 
because they know how much of their 
offering goes on the domestic expense of 
keeping themselves warm and dry and 
their church buildings looking nice, keep 
their givings low. If they were really 
challenged, as the editors of this paper 
have tried: to challenge them through 
their coverage of affairs in the Far East 
and our own Far North, they might lose 
their guilt and give their gold. 
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A LAYMAN’S VIEW 


Above all, we must concentrate not on — 
just social action and the provision of 
interesting programs, but on spiritual 
re-activation. 

I know that Anglicanism is a solid and 
sober denomination and rejects the kind 
of emotionalism which stirs the Funda- 
mentalist. On the other hand, look at 
the record of giving by the Pentecostals 
and their record of hospital-building 
amongst the poor of South America. 
We might be led by such a comparison 
to believe that there is something more 
to be said for their confidence in their 
faith than for ours. 

A re-reading of the New Testament, a 
reconsideration of the financial structure 
might jointly lead to a renewal of the 
church. If it does not do it now, then 
we shall have to do it after the break 
anyway. 

And it might be easier to stop the 
disaster than to pick up the bits. 


FROM OTHERS 


“Mly parish is a poor, wordly thing, 
often concerned with petty matters; 
yet it is the doorway to the Great 
Church. It is often hopelessly be- 
hind the times; yet it is the gateway 
to the future. It is often torn by 
controversy; yet it holds the key to 
eternal harmony. Its altar is 
humble and plain; yet from it is 
dispensed the Bread of Life. Its 
organizations are petty and weak, 
its preaching often pedestrian, even 
dull, yet through them the Body of 
Christ functions and speaks of His 
children. But in the eyes of God 
it is the manifestation of His 
Presence in that particular corner 
of His world. My parish may 
seem weak, inadequate and wordly; 
yet it is the very means whereby 
God comes to search and dwells 
among His people.” 


Clifford Morehouse 
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Rep by pop has still not been put into practice 


By the time this column appears we shall 
know whether there is to be an election 
in June. But something may be said now 
about the character of the next Parlia- 
ment. It will be imperfectly representa- 
tive: a House of Commons for the ’70s 
reflecting the Canada of the early ’60s 
and even that in distorted form. 

This is partly intentional. In principle, 
rep by pop is the ideal of every politician. 
But the law incorporates the collective 
reservations of successive Parliaments. So 
58,000 votes will elect one member in 
Toronto; four in Prince Edward Island. 
This is guaranteed by the famous “Senate 
rule”. In addition, there is a 15 percent 
rule protecting any province against 
greater loss in representation. A tolerance 
provision permits variations of up to 25 
percent in favor of rural areas. 

It was not in the mind of Parliament, 
however, that an election in the ’70s 
should be based on the decennial census 
of 1961. This happens because the elec- 
tion schedule never seems to accord with 
that of Statistics Canada. Indeed, matters 
have been worse; in 1962, 1963 and— 
with much less justification in 1965—we 
had elections based on the population 
map of 1951. : 

How significant is the time gap? We 
had a great inflationary boom in the 
1960s and one consequence was that 
neople were attracted from smaller 


These were 


Up till now I always had a car on my 
list of Things-An-Anglican-Should-Pray- 
About. : ? 

Of course, with our cars, you needed 
plenty of faith to begin with. They were 
more eighth-hand than second, aged 
relics with their teeth falling out, more 
junk than antique. 

Now in case you're wondering why 
such a purely materialistic topic war- 
rants space in a sheet like this one, you 
probably didn’t see that mew-car adver- 
tisement on TV the’ other night. I was 
sitting there, comfy, with my feet on 
the coffee table, when I heard organ 
music and the next thing you know this 
“Honest John” salesman slithers out, his 
voice masquerading as a priest, and be- 
gins telling us reverently about a new, 
slick, chrome and status sedan. 

“This,” he intones, “is something to 
believe in.” 

Then the organ music comes up and 
leaves us knowing deep in our souls that 
it would be spiritually gauche to purchase 
any other. 

I felt, however, there was something 
lacking in his pitch. I had known a 
community, united around a common 
need to have four wheels running, that 
had indeed made our ownership of a 
car seem intrinsically Christian. 


centres to the exploding metropolitan 
areas. Compare Toronto today with To- 
ronto as it was in 1961 when the census- 
takers called. 

In 1963 and 1964 Parliament enacted 
important electoral reforms. It was then 
generally accepted that politicians, as in- 
terested parties, should not delineate their 
own constituencies. That task was en- 
trusted to independent commissions. They 
might make mistakes but at least the mis- 
takes were honest. 

As part of the reform Parliament took 
away from the executive the right of 
initiative in redistribution. The new law 
established virtually automatic procedures 
with time periods for each. In accordance 
with rules embedded in the constitution, 
these procedures are linked to the decen- 
nial census. 

What happens is that the Dominion 
Statistician, once in possession of the 
relevant population totals, forwards a re- 
turn to the Representation Commissioner 
and the Secretary of State. The Com- 
missioner is required to publish in the 
Canada Gazette a statement showing the 
number of members to be assigned to 
each province. Members of the provincial 
commissions are chosen either by the 
chief justices or by Mr. Speaker. It is the 
responsibility of the Government to pub- 
lish these names in the Gazette. 


Everything goes forward in slow 


motion. The commissions have a year to 
complete their. tasks. Members of the 
existing House have 30 days to file 
written objections with the Speaker. Time 
is provided for discussion of amending 
motions in the House. More time is re- 
quired for reconsideration by commis- 
sions. 

The final requirement is publication of 
the draft, to be effective on the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. 

This new machinery was tested in the 
1960s. The time consumed by all these 
procedures from the initial to the ‘final 
proclamation was a little less than 19 
months. As the redistribution motor has 
not, at the time of writing, even been 
started, it is obvious that no election in 
1972 can be based on the population pat- 
tern as disclosed by the census of 1971. 
The same almost certainly applies to a 
1973 election. 

Why is so much time required? The 
answer is the nature of the country; a 
thinly populated half continent with 
voters scattered from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from Point Pelee to Elles- 
mere Island. This is persuasive up to a 
point. 

In fact, of course, the commissioners 
do not have to visit Point Pelee or Elles- 
mere. This is a responsibility of census 
takers. Further, this is the age of fast 
transportation and instantaneous com- 
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munications. It is also the age of com- 
puters. We hear a great deal on these 
subjects when Parliament is reproached 
for its limping and time-consuming pro- 
cedures. 

It is the more remarkable that Parlia- 
ment has worked out procedures for re- 
distribution by independent commission- 
ers which require studies and formalities 
over 19 months. In all probability we 
shall have to wait until 1976 for an even 
moderately contemporary House of Com- 
mons. A less cumbersome system ought 
surely to be within the realm of human 
ingenuity. It seems very difficult, however, 
to persuade elected members that we 
have finally emerged from the era of the 
horse and buggy. 


the cars that you could believe in 


There was Larry the journalist with 
his patched plastic glasses and the en- 
thusiasms which lay on him like disease, 
and Prune with her guitar on one hip 
and her baby on another, and Eddie 
and Nebraska the tellers of tales and 
around them and us, old Fords and 
Studebaker sedans, and Chevrolets, from 
whose over-stuffed back seats the springs 
protruded but it didn’t matter. 

The cars were loanable, always, to 
rush a pregnant coed to emergency or 
rescue a stranded buddy from some 
obscure town where the police picked 
up hitch-hikers. 

Thirteen of us piled into an old Ford 
on Sundays, parked in front of our 
small parish church, much to the detri- 
ment of its reputation I suppose, and 
held what amounted to a pioneer group 


. therapy and rap session there, our bril- 


liantly conceived substitute for a college- 
age Sunday School Class. Why didn’t 
everyone else in the congregation follow 
our example, we would wonder looking 
fondly at our church from under those 
layers of people, packed in like water- 
cress in a sandwich but genuinely relat- 
ing, which was more than could be said 
for the rest of the parish, we felt. 

Not that some of these cheaply bought 
buggies didn’t have a few problems. One 
sedan we drove lovingly for a summer 


was minus floorboards. Since we had 
no mechanic in the group clever enough 
to install another seat, it was urgent 
that you remembered to keep your feet 
up on the seat. The view below made 
driving more interesting and certainly 
cooler, with the added spice of someone 
possibly absent minded enough to stand 
up. 

One of the saddest times was leaving 
a much-enjoyed Studebaker beside the 
road when the gasoline tank fell off. We 
had dragged it, clanking, for some time, 


before we noticed the extra noise. What. 


with the rattles and knocks always pres- 
ent on any of those drives, it took a 
while to hear an extra sound. We had 
been on a successful foraging trip at the 
time, one that took us to the experi- 
mental psychology lab, where we deliv- 
ered the stale vegetables thrown out by 
the local grocery and got our share. 
Then we wheeled in past the dining hall 
where the civil servants were just set- 
ting out the milk cans. They never 
upended the containers, and, by bring- 
ing your own jug, you could come away 
with at least a full gallon of fresh, left- 
over milk. 

Armed with this loot, we were going 
strong when the gas tank let go. 

So we hitch-hiked home, nearly at the 
end of that long line of reclaimed pro- 
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jects. It was summer, anyway, and a 
time when everybody went out to hunt 
work and plan lives. Some of us never 
came back together again, in quite the 
same way, though the work of those 
old cars is still going on in the same 
sort of communities, wherever a group 
gets together with the same need and 
notions. 

Maybe it was that feeling of genuine 
concern, one for another and all for a 
stranger that made me feel closer to the 
way they say those lively apostles were. 
And makes me wonder how anyone 
could say that the car alone, separate 
from service and designed as an orna- 
ment for the careful car hound, could 
ever be, something to believe in. 


Political yardstick can’t measure influence 


This column started to take shape when 
I recently read the views of another 
columnist, expressing his satisfaction 
that the influence of religion was, as he 
saw it, on the decline these days. 

I found myself sharing his satisfaction 
that some aspects of religion seemed to 
have less impact on some areas of life. 
At the same time, I did not agree with 
his conclusion that religion therefore was 
not at all a serious factor these days. 

One difficulty with such a discussion 
is the tendency to be unclear about the 
concepts used. It is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between religion and church, 
and to make distinctions about various 
kinds and levels of influence. 

Between religion and church, religion 
is the broader concept. You do not neces- 
sarily sum up all religious influences 
when you make an inventory of church 
influences. Religious influence might re- 
main high even if church attendance 
seemed to be dropping. 

More than that; given the various 
kinds and levels of religious and/or 
church influence, one has to be aware 
that the criteria used to measure in- 
‘fluence may be inadequate, if not 
invalid. 


The column I read was of a common 
form: The writer rejoiced that with lower 
church membership, less revenue and so 
on, the influence of religion on civil laws 
governing entertrainment and other areas 
of personal behaviour was declining. 
Thus reforms could proceed, to free 
people from laws that had prevented 
them from doing a number of things that 
they liked. This disappearance of Sunday 
“blue laws” is an example frequently 
cited. 

We do not have the space to explore 
the historical assumption that direct 
church lobbying produced such laws; 
perhaps it did. Of more interest, I think, 
is the fact that the end of religious or 
church influence is not necessarily indi- 
cated by the disappearance of such laws 
or by the absence of a powerful political 
lobby operating in the name of organ- 
ized religion. 

Who wants such a lobby, or that kind 
of religious influence? Not those who 
in the name of personal freedom and 
responsibility seek to be free from all 
supposed religious or church influence. 

And not those who seem to be most 
serious about finding the place of religion 
and church in today’s world. 


Indeed, some of the social changes 
that get labelled as losses for religion 
and church are brought about not by 
those who reject religion and church but 
by religions or church leaders who are 
exploring new priorities. 

For example, the decreasing emphasis 
on church real estate, including the sale 
of buildings, can be taken as a sign that 
declining membership is bleeding the 
church of its former strength. Or, it can 
be seen as a sign that the church is 
actually gaining a stronger, deeper in- 
sight, looking beyond numbers and size 
to a mission of quality and ferment. 

Church people of the latter type would 
say to the columnist I speak about: 
“Look! If you think you must comment 
on our ‘influence,’ don’t use a political- 
power yardstick that has nothing to do 
with what we are attempting.” 

And they would emphasize that last 
word, “attempting,” because in such 
circles there is a lot of exploring and 
experimenting. 

But the things being attempted are not 
insignificant just because they may be 
harder to “measure” than some of the 
things previously undertaken in the 
name of religion or church, 
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At the same time, those with faith 
that the Spirit will lead to ministries 
appropriate to these times will not look 
with disdain on those who in former 
times saw other approaches as appro- 
priate and even necessary. 

Given such a_ perspective, we can 
review and even change our church 
priorities today without a sense of loss 
or disloyalty. 

And we should expect that some future 
columnist will put us down as losers when 
some coming generation of Christians 
undertakes to refashion our attempts. 
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Keewatin trappers study for ordination / Church women to gather in B.C. — 


A “new” priesthood 


KENORA, ONT. 

Bishop Hugh Stiff of Keewatin has 
announced the inauguration of a priest- 
hood designed to minister to the spiritual 
needs of people in isolated villages within 
the diocese. His decision was unanimous- 
ly approved by the 33rd diocesan synod, 
meeting here last month. 

The new priesthood, the first of its 
kind in Canada, will go into effect imme- 
diately, and the existing aircraft ministry 
will be expanded to accommodate the 
venture. 

The first 20 candidates begin their 
training at Star Lake, 30 miles west of 
Kenora, in June. The three-year pro- 
gram will consist of a two or three week 
study course at the camp each summer, 
followed by on-the-job training under 
Archdeacon Gary Woolsey. 

When priested, these men will serve 
their communities as clergy but will con- 
tinue to support themselves in their nor- 
mal lay capacity of trapper or hunter. 

The synod, which met in St. Alban’s 
Cathedral, Kenora, was conducted in 
Cree, Ojibway and English. The 90 dele- 
gates came from as far away as Thomp- 
son and Churchill, Man. 

Guest speaker at the synod was Arch- 
bishop Ted Scott, primate. 

He appealed to all present to see them- 
selves as a regional expression of the 
people of God, supporting and helping 
each other as Christians in the world, ac- 
cepting their racial backgrounds with 
pride and dignity, striving to understand 
each other as persons, willing to listen 
and to accept one another’s racial back- 
ground as a matter of fact over 
which they have no control, and there- 
fore undeserving of prejudice. Arch- 
bishop Scott pointed out this could be 
achieved only by hard work and perse- 
verance. 

A cheque for $1,600 was presented 
to Bishop Stiff from the people of the 
Fort Hope, Ont. area to help support the 


Aircraft Ministry upon which they are 
most dependent. 
expressed its gratitude to the Canadian 
Church as a whole for its most generous 
support of the Diocese of Keewatin. 


Vancouver hosts ACW 


VANCOUVER 

Anglican Church Women from 27 
diocesan boards will meet here June 5 
to 8 for the 1972 annual meeting of the 
church’s national women’s organization. 
The conference will be held on the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia campus and 
will include as speakers Bishop David 
Somerville and Dean Herbert O’Driscoll 
of Vancouver. 

Using the theme “The Longest Jour- 
ney is the Journey Inward’, a follow-up 
of last year’s “Hope is the Key”, dis- 
cussions will centre on the church in the 
70s, a limited Christianity, and living 
a complete life. The meeting, as usual, 
follows the two-day meeting of the 
national board at Mission, B.C. 

ACW president, Margaret Waugh, of 
Toronto, will preside. About 120 mem- 
bers are expected to attend. » 


O'DRISCOLL 


the Anglican Foundation of Canada to 
make grants and loans to new and 
imaginative projects within Canada 


which cannot be financed through the 
regular budgets of the church. 


In closing the Synod - 


— 


{ 
CHURCH ARMY EXPANSION 


A new residence for Church Army in Canada staff and women students opened 
last month. The army now owns four buildings in downtown Toronto. Arch- 
bishop W. L. Wright, of Algoma, and Canon H. R. Howden (right) officiated. 


Query U.S. companies 


NEW YORK 

The Executive Council of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church of the United 
States has filed stockholder resolutions 
with five U.S. corporations asking for a 
report on the history of their involve- 
ment in South Africa and Angola. 

The resolutions also ask that the firms. 
give stockholders information on their re- 
lations with workers and with the govern- 
ments of those countries. 

The companies are International Busi- 
ness Machines, General Motors, Good- 
year Tire and Rubber, Gulf Oil, and Mo- 
bil Oil. 

Joining the executive council in filing 
the resolutions were the American Bap- 
tist Convention, the United Church of 
Christ and the United Presbyterian 
Church. 

At a press conference held here, Pre- 
siding Bishop of the Episcopal Church 
John Hines said the churches’ interest in 
southern African operations of the com- 
panies stems from a concern for the 
self-determination and human develop- 
ment of all Africans, and opposition to 
racism, colonialism and repression. 

“We must . . . determine whether or 
not these corporations are seeking to al- 
leviate the effects of apartheid in south- 
ern Africa and whether or not their pres- 
ence in southern Africa serves to preserve 
and strengthen the status quo there. 

“The income from our investment 
helps to support the churches’ world 
wide mission. However, our investment 
policies must be seen as part of that mis- 
sion.” 


ian; and Emmanuel, a United Church 
college. McMaster Divinity College in 
Hamilton, Ont., is an associate member 
and there is an exchange of academic 
services with Waterloo Lutheran Semin- 
ary in Waterloo, Ont. 

The school has 400 basic degree stu- 
dents (training for ministry and priest- 
hood) and 200 advanced degree students. - 


Vatican ban ignored 


ROME 

The private papers of the late Eugene 
Cardinal Tisserant, who served as Vati- 
can librarian under six popes, may be 
published in spite of a Vatican ban. if 

The 87-year-old French Cardinal, wio 
died in late February, had his private — 
papers removed to France shortly before 
his death, according to the Italian weekly 
magazine, L’Europeo. The Vatican for- 
bids any release of documents accumu- 
lated by high-ranking officials of the Ro- 
man curia. 

Cardinal Tisserant, a French war hero, 
a member of the college of cardinals for 
35 years and dean of the college for more 
than 20, was often reported in the press 
as having serious arguments with the 
popes under whom he served. It is known 
that he kept a careful record of his ex- 
periences in the various top level offices 
he held in the church. 


Become a Life Member by contributing 
$1,000.00 -- payable, if you wish, in 
annual installments. 


A test in ecumenism 


TORONTO 

Hailed as an “advance in practical 
ecumenism,” the Toronto School of 
Theology last month graduated students 
in the professional degree programs, 
training for ministry and priesthood in 
various denominations. 

George Cardinal Flahiff, of Winnipeg, 
speaking at the convocation, praised the 
school for giving a ““wider expertise” to 
students than a one-denominational 
school could provide and said “it con- = 
sciously strives to ensure that every can- 
didate for the Christian ministry trained 
here profits from exposure to Christian 
traditions other than his or her own.” 

Seven theological colleges in Toronto 
are founding members of the school: St. 
Augustine’s, St. Michael's and Regis Ro- 
man Catholic colleges; Trinity and Wyc- 
liffe Anglican colleges; Knox Presbyter- 


Become an Annual Member by con- 
tributing any multiple of $50.00 
each year. 


Or make a Bequest to the Foundation 
when dictating the terms of your will. 


MeCullum wins award 


TORONTO 

The editor of CANADIAN CHURCHMAN, 
Hugh McCullum, 40, has been awarded 
a Southam Fellowship for Journalists. He 
is the first journalist employed by a 
church publication to receive one of the 


Contributions should be made payable to: 


The Anglican Foundation of Canada, 
600 Jarvis St., 
Toronto 285, Ontario. 


Registered Canadian, 
Charitable Organization 
No. 0200378-49-13 


All contributions to the Foundation made during your lifetime 
or by bequest are deductible for income tax and succession duty 
purposes, within the limits prescribed by law. The Income Tax 
Act now allows deductions of up to 20% of income for donations 
to registered Canadian charitable organizations. 


REV. GERALD GREGSON 


REUNION TOUR 


ONE WEEK IN ENGLAND ; 
(Ending with a Grand Banquet in Rev. Gregson’s honor) 
ONE WEEK IN HOLY LAND 
Plus Athens & Rome Aug. 21 - Sept. 11 
Tour Leaders Drs, L. Hunt and F. Glover 
For further information please write 
Rev. Gerald Gregson Reunion Tour, Box 202, Edmonton 
Also Christmas Departure for Holy Land 


Write for an illustrated brochure and fi~ .acial report. 
~ . GLOVER 
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Bangla Desh relief program launched / Anglicans support Nepal doctor 


fellowships in their 10-year history. 

The fellowships, which are given an- 
nually to selected journalists from across 
Canada, allow the recipients to spend six 
months at the University of Toronto, 
studying in any division of the university. 
Tuition, salaries and transportation costs 
are underwritten by the fellowships. 

‘Candidates must have had at least 
five years’ experience in newspaper, news 
service, magazine, radio or television 
work. 

McCullum, who became editor of 
CANADIAN CHURCHMAN in 1968, has had 
an extensive background in journalism. 
From 1956 to 1958 he worked in eastern 
Canada, at the Montreal Herald and the 
Kingston Whig-Standard. In 1958 he 
moved to the Regina Leader-Post where 
he covered the legislative assembly, and 
held positions as news editor, assistant 
city editor and city editor. 

In 1963 he came to Toronto and work- 
ed as national and general news editor 
for the Toronto Telegram before accept- 


ing the editorship of CANADIAN CHURCH-— 


MAN. 

During his four years with this paper, 
McCullum has covered many major 
events in both the religious and secular 
areas. He attended the World Council 
of Churches meeting at Uppsala, Sweden, 
and the 10th Lambeth Conference in 
1968, the 1969 and 1971 General Synods 
of the Anglican Church of Canada, and 


-__~m.the Anglican Consultative Council which 


met at Limuru, Kenya last year. 

He has also been responsible for fo- 
cussing Canadian concern on refugees, 
through his coverage of the Biafran war 
in 1970 and the influx of Bangla Desh 
refugees into India last summer. 

The four other winners of the 1972 
Southam Fellowships are Betty Lee and 
Martin O’Malley, of the Toronto Globe 
and Mail, Francois Aubin of the Mont- 
real weekend paper La Patrie and Arthur 
Jergensen of The Canadian Press. 


ecg a bal, "3 i 

$5 million sought . 
GENEVA 

Churches around the world have been 
asked by the Word Council of Churches 
to contribute $5 million this year to a 
special ecumenical program for Bangla 
Desh. 

The program, Bangla Desh Ecumenical 
Relief and Rehabilitation Service 
(BERRS) will supply proteins and sup- 
plementary foodstuffs, blankets and 
clothing, medical supplies and equipment 
to the world’s newest nation. It will also 
assist with transportation inside the coun- 
try and help to rebuild destroyed homes. 

BERRS will also explore long-term re- 
habilitation needs and draw up plans for 
church involvement in development work 
in Bangla Desh. A locally-recruited staff 
will operate within the framework of 
government-plans and in close co-opera- 
tion with the Roman Catholic Church, 
the United Nations, and other voluntary. 
agencies. 


Two-year support 


TORONTO 

Rev. Donald B. Clark, Asia Desk Sec- 
x€tary for National and World Program 
last month announced that the division 
will be giving $6,000 over the next two 
years towards the support of Dr. Jennifer 
Frank in Nepal. 

Dr. Frank, a graduate of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, paid her way out to 
Nepal last year and began working for 
the United Mission to Nepal. She’ is 
interested in community medicine, and 
is engaged in bringing preventative medi- 
cine to outlying districts of the kingdom. 

In December, 1971, the United Church 
of Canada forwarded a request to NWP, 
asking that the Anglican Church contri- 
bute to Dr. Frank’s living costs, to enable 
her to stay in Nepal for two years. 
Because the United Mission project is 
ecumenical, and because it is part of a 
world-wide move from curative to pre- 
ventitive medicine, the church has 
acceeded to the request. 

In a recent letter, Dr. Frank says she 
went to Nepal because it is a “beautiful 
country with happy, friendly people,” 
and because of the great challenge its 


backwardness offers. “I do not come to 
save the people,” she adds. “I believe 
as Henry Drummond said, that ‘it is the 
man who is the missionary, not his 
words.’ ” 

Dr. Frank eventually plans to practise 
medicine in a northern Canadian Indian 
community. 


Voting reform study 


NEW YORK 
Abolition of voting within the church 
by clerical and lay orders was one of the 
possible reforms suggested by the Epis- 
copal Church’s commission on the struc- 
ture of the church, meeting here recently. 
The commission adopted a resolution 
which proposes that it ‘explore all areas 
of possible reform” and that it “make 
recommendations for such _ structural 
changes, both immediately and a long 
range basis,” to further the principle of 
“participatory democracy.” 

Another area of democratic reform the 
commission said should be considered, 
concerns the matter of “representation 
of communicants in the deliberations of 
the General Convention,” including 
youth and minority representation, pro- 
portional lay and clerical deputations, 
and equitable distribution of expenses of 
deputies. 


Caravaners needed 


REGINA, SASK. 

Canadian Caravan Mission is looking 
for 10 teams to travel with mission vans 
in Canada this summer. 
capable drivers. 

John Pilling at the synod office at 1501 
College Avenue, Regina, is receiving ap- 
plications. Other inquiries may be made 
'to Miss S. Gibson, 36 Howe Street, Vic- 
toria, B.C., and Bishop J. A. Watton, 
synod office, Schumacher, Ont. 

Money and bursaries are available for 
expenses of the vans, and board and 
travelling expenses of the workers. 


Jolley dean emeritus 


KAMLOOPS, B.C. 

Very Rev. James C. Jolley has been 
appointed dean emeritus of Cariboo dio- 
cese, according to an announcement here 
by Archbishop Ralph Dean- 

Jolley retired for health reasons as 
dean and rector of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
here in 1970 after 13 years in that posi- 
tion. He was succeeded by Dean John 
Snowden. 

The new dean emeritus was well- 
known in Canadian Church as an active 
member of General Synod and National 
Executive Council. He has lived in Kam- 
loops since 1950. 
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UNITY PROCESSION 
A Church of Ceylon (Anglican) delega- 
tion processes into services of intercom- 
munion to celebrate the combining of six 
Ceylon churches as the United Church of 
Lanka. While inauguration is later this 
year, intercommunion signifies intent. 


It also needs — 


“RABBI IN RESIDENCE” 


r 


In a foot-stomping celebration, Abraham Feinberg, 72, former Toronto rabbi, became 
rabbi in residence to a San Francisco United Methodist Church. Feinberg says he will 
work with senior citizens in what the church calls a giant step forward in ecumenism. 


They won a bishop! 
ELY, ENGLAND 

Some people win cars, some people 
win trips, and some people win money. 
But four ladies in Cambridgeshire, Eng- 
land have certainly come up with the 
prize of the year—they have won a 
bishop. 

The ladies, who entered a literary con- 
test held by the diocesan magazine Con- 
tact, have won an evening with Bishop 
Edward Roberts of Ely. Three men also 
share the award, which is expected to be 
a party at the bishop’s home. 


The idea was the brain-child of the 
magazine’s editor, Rev. Roy Meadows. 

“We were all sitting round a table 
wondering what sort of prize we could 
give when someone hit on the bishop. 

“He agreed to help readily. He was 
very keen.” Z 

The contest, which drew 64 entries, re- 
quired entrants to write 200 words on a 
local news item, 300 words about a parish 
character, or to draw a cartoon. 

“T’m thrilled to have won,” said one 
lady, a farmer’s wife. “I’m looking for- 
ward to meeting the bishop and I under- 
stand we’ll be having a buffet supper.” 


As a clergyman, you’re entitled to lower insurance rates. 


Here’s why. Because statistics prove 
clergymen live longer than almost 
any other group. Since these 
statistics are a major factor in life 
insurance rates, the longer you live 
the lower your rates should be. 


We sell to clergymen. Other 
companies don’t treat clergymen 
as a special group. They lump you 
right in with everybody else. That 
means higher rates. But since we 
sell life insurance only to clergymen 
and career religious workers, our 
rates are considerably lower. It’s 
really as simple as that. 


Of all faiths. We started out in 
1717 just for Presbyterians. But 
now our policyholders include 
Methodists, United Church, Jews, 
Anglicans, Buddhists, Baptists, 
Roman Catholics, Unitarians, 
Churches of Christ, Lutherans, 
Salvationists, Pentecostalists as 
well as Presbyterians. 


Prove it for yourself. 


If you’ve been shopping for life 
insurance or retirement income 
recently, you have a pretty good 
idea of what it can cost. This 
coupon is a worthwhile way to 
find out more about how you can 
save money. You’re entitled to it. 
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Venezuela report shows clear trend 


CARACAS, VENEZUELA 

An extensive report on the role and 
future of the Anglican Church in 
Venezuela is now complete and ready 
for presentation to officials of that 
church this month. 

The study is based to a large extent 
on personal interviews by Rev. Philip 
Wheaton, an Episcopal priest and direc- 
tor of the study, and answers received 
in 78 lengthy questionnaires completed 
by members of the Iglesia Anglicana en 
Venezuela (IAV). 

Wheaton said the questionnaires were 
examined and studied by almost the en- 
tire study team involved in the report’s 
preparation. The team included Bishop 
Adrian Caceres, bishop of Ecuador, con- 
sultant; David Pugh, co-ordinator of the 
study in Venezuela, and representatives 


| Now is the 
time to plan 


your 1972 
Escorted Tours! 


Alaska, Yukon, British Colum- 
bia, Canadian Rockies and 
Land of the Eskimo. 


Exploration, Adventure, 
Excitement 


ALASKA — BRITISH 
COLUMBIA CRUISES AND 
TOURS 


i 
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@ A luxurious 20-day Autumn 
Tour and Cruise to Alaska, 
British Columbia, Canadian 
Rockies, Inside Passage, featur- 
ing a 9-day cruise on the C.N.’s 
palatial passenger ship S.S. 
Prince George. Autumn Tour 
° originates Toronto, Monday, 
ll September 25th. C.N.’s Super 
© Continental, Vancouver and re- 
turn. See Canada C.N. style 
with the countryside rolling by 
your picture window. Enjoy 
good food, good times, and 
comfortable accommodations. 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, 
Q Alaska and return; calls made 
ll Prince Rupert, B.C.; Ketchikan; 
© Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska. 
Travel “Trail of 98” via White 
Pass & Yukon Railway to Lake 
Bennett, B.C. Visit Vancouver 
& Victoria. Two sightseeing 
tours in each city. Most meals. 
I) Tour price 
rates from points in Western 
0 Canada. 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 
Five identical 22-day Midnight 
Sun Tours originating Toronto, 
June 17th, July 4th, July 22nd, 
August 8th, August 25th. C.N.’s 
° Super Continental to Edmonton. 
“North to Alaska” by motor- 
coach via Alaska Highway 
© visiting Peace River country; 
Whitehorse, Dawson City, 
Yukon, Fairbanks, Alaska; 
“Trail of ’98” via White Pass 
& Yukon Railway. Ferryliner 
M.V. Wickersham, Skagway to 
Prince Rupert. Visit Van- 
° F ; : 
| couver, Victoria, Canadian 
Rockies, Roger’s Pass, Lake 
° Louise, Banff, Calgary, Edmon- 
ton and C.N. to Toronto. Tour 
price $749.00. Adjusted rates 
from points in Western Canada. 
q 
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LAND OF THE ESKIMO 
TOUR 
A fully escorted 15-day “Land 
of the Eskimo” Tour originat- 
ing Toronto June 5th will visit 
the Pacifie Northwest, Seattle, 
Washington. Sitka, Juneau, 
Mendenhall Glacier, Matanuska 
Valley and the Arctic Eskimo 
towns of Kotzebue and Nome, 
Alaska. Cross the Arctic Circle! 
Alaska Railroad; Anchorage to 
Fairbanks with stop-over in 
Mount McKinley Park. Alaska 
Airlines’ Golden Nugget Jets, 
Seattle, coast cities, Nome and 
return. Toronto - Vancouver re- 
turn by air. Limited space 
available. Tour rice from 
Toronto $749.00. Adjusted rates 
from points in western Canada. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 
Rey. Clarkson Smith, Director 


Box 894 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


Phone: 
519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 
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of churches in Caracas, Puerto La Cruz, 
Cabinas and El Callao. Rev. Ricardo 
Lubina represented the clergy of Vene- 
zuela on the study team. 

There was considerable objection to 
the complicated and technical nature of 
questions, yet answers received were 
varied and perceptive even when reaction 
was negative, Wheaton said. 

Attitudes from the questionnaire 
showed clear trends or complete una- 
nimity in many cases. These included: 
unanimous rejection of the Canadian 
experiment for multiple reasons. 
clear preference for Venezuelan align- 
ment with Bolivarian countries rather 
than with the West Indies. 
resentment by Anglicans in Puerto La 
Cruz of expatriate attitudes by some 
people of St. Mary’s. 
ignorance about what IAV is and what 
the IAV trustees are doing from St. 
Mary’s and from “interior” congrega- 
tions. Resentment from interior congre- 
gations that all [AV trustees are mem- 
bers of St. Mary’s. 
strong affirmation that an indigenous 
Anglican (or Episcopal) work is feasible 
from almost all questionnaires. 
recognition of a lack of power and 
need to clarify authority at the national 
level of Inglesia Anglicana en Vene- 


Harold Sexton: a controversial episcopate 


ay 


VICTORIA, B.C. 

Archbishop Harold E. Sexton, former 
Metropolitan of British Columbia, died 
here suddenly last month. He was 85. 

The Australian-born archbishop, who 
served parishes in Australia and England 
before coming to Canada in 1925, was 
bishop of British Columbia for 33 years 


SEXTON 


zuela. The positive side of this expressed 
as need for clarification of diocesan 
jurisdiction; creation of national council 
(or board) with power, made up of mem- 
bers representing each congregation; 
development of a national plan for the 
mission of the church. 

Information from the questionnaires 
is an integral part of the “feasibility 
study” in order to help church leaders 
make responsible judgments concerning 
the viability of the church there. The 
five-page questionnaire for church mem- 
bers and single-page for mon-church 
members included both questions from 
the position that the Anglican Church 
may not have any viable role in Ven- 
ezuela, as well as questions arising from 
the point of ‘view that it does or can 
play an integral role in the life of the 
community. 

For example, questions on the nature 
of the mission of the [AV include: 
because the leadership of the present 
IAV is largely foreign, upper class and 
commercially-oriented, how can anything 
indigenous or representing the view of 
the Venezuelan people come from such 
a base or viewpoint, especially in light 
of the strong anti-Anglo, anti-American 
feelings that underlie so much of what 
is happening in Latin America today? 


and Metropolitan for 16 years before his 
retirement in 1968. 

A man who never shunned contro- 
versy, Archbishop Sexton was one of the 
most colorful members of the Anglican 
episcopacy. On the west coast he was 
often referred to as the father of B.C.’s 
cocktail bars, for he was the first person 
to call for reform of the province’s liquor 
laws. (At the time liquor could be pur- 
chased only in government stores and 
had to be consumed in private.) 

“Tet us drink like ladies and gentle- 
men,” the archbishop said in one sermon 
on the subject. “Not in washrooms or 
behind trees.” 

In a church broadcast in the mid- 
1940s he caused a considerable stir when 
he urged the faithful to vote for beer 
and wines in restaurants if a plebiscite 
were held—he then tackled the govern- 
ment to make sure that one was. Arch- 
bishop Sexton’s faith in the public was 
justified—they voted in favor of cocktail 
bars and licensed restaurants. 

A staunch royalist, the archbishop had 
little use for a Canadian republic. “It is 
my hope that no serious consideration 
will ever be given to abolishing the 
office of governor-general in Canada or 
the office of lieutenant-governor of 
British Columbia,” he said. “Our link 
with the crown is a precious heritage 


given the late appearance of the IAV 
on the scene, should its ministry be 
mainly parochial or non-parochial in 
nature? Why? 

And questions on episcopal. ministry 
and the role of the bishop include: 
considering the negative experience of 
the Canadian missionaries in Venezuela 
and the lack of credibility the Canadian 
experiment has produced in parts of the 
Anglican communion, do you feel con- 
tinued experimentation under the present 
system is feasible or wise? 
how might the clergy and laity of IAV 
share more effectively in the planning 
and execution of the program of mission 
of the church? 

Caceres said the questionnaires were 
not the only sources of information for 
the study but that in addition, the team 
had recourse to other sources, “which 
helped us see the possibilities for the 
future in as concrete a way as possible, 
which is our concern. 

“Our objective was not simply to 
make negative criticisms of the present 
JAV, but to announce the alternatives 
for the future,” he said. 

The Anglican Church of Canada con- 
tinues to finance the episcopal work of 
Bishop Guy Marshall, bishop in Ven- 
ezuela until the end of 1972. : 

Any further requests for financing 
must come again before the Canadian 
church’s National Executive Council this 
year for its decision. 


which should be preserved.” 


Even the church did not escape his 


critical eye—or ear. He told a synod 
meeting that Anglican church music was 
“sanctified sawdust, sending people to 
other churches and helping fill gospel 
halls.” 

He favored religion in schools and 
a review of the church’s stand on 


divorce; he hit out at burial exploitation | 


and women in the ministry. 
Before his retirement, Archbishop 
Sexton was reported to be the oldest 


active «bishop in the world. He was 


elected Bishop-Coadjutor in 1935, suc- 
ceeding to the see the following year. 
In 1952 he was elected Metropolitan. 


Swedish primate dies 


after lengthy illness 


STOCKHOLM 

The Primate of Sweden, Archbishop 
Ruben Josefson, died at the age of 65 
last month, after a long illness. He be- 
came archbishop in 1967, and was pre- 
viously Bishop of Harnésand for 10 
years. 

The Primate was active in World 
Council of Churches and the Lutheran 
World Federation affairs. 
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Only one bran cereal contains 
fig and prune juices— 
Nabisco 100% Bran. Try it. 

It can provide the natural 

bulk your system may need 

to keep you active, healthy 


Put Nabisco 100% Bran on 
your breakfast table at least 
three times a week to help 
maintain natural regularity. 


ARCTIC QUEBEC: Harsh 


BY JERRY HAMES 
ARCTIC QUEBEC 

It is a heartwarming and humbling 
experience. 

Half the Eskimo community is already 
at the plane as it lands and, as the door 
is opened, they press forward past one 
another, men and women alike, to shake 
your hand and say “hello” — the only 
English word many of them know. 

You realize there is an archbishop 
with you, the local archdeacon and the 
bishop of their diocese who knows most 
by name and who is visiting for the first 
time in two years, but still they seem so 
eager to welcome you. 

In every community, from the smallest 
of 10 families to the largest of 800 per- 
sons, it did not vary. All across the coast 
of Northern Quebec. 

(The Eskimos call it Northern Que- 

bec; only the provincial government uses 
the term Nouveau Quebec. “We have 
been here on the land a long time,” one 
Eskimo man told me. “They've just 
discovered it.) 
‘ As our single engine Norseman circles 
over each community, from the eastern- 
most settlement near the tip of Labrador 
to the southernmost Eskimo community 
on the east shore of Hudson Bay, the 
exodus of snowmobiles from each is al- 
ways the same as they race the plane to 
the landing site on a nearby frozen bay 
or river. 

If they arrive in sufficient numbers 
and if the chilling winds have plunged 
the temperature much below the 20-de- 
grees-below-zero mark, a danger of frost- 
bite presents itself when greetings take 
too long and bare hands linger outside 
the comfort of heavy leather or sealskin 
mitts. 

Then, visitors, sleeping bags and lug- 
gage are loaded onto komatiks, long, 
low, wooden-slat sleds for the jour- 
ney to the settlement and for the re- 
mainder of your stay, whether it be for 
two hours or until the next morning, you 
are in their hands. But what a welcome 
since often a week or two passes by 

~ ‘Between visits by a plane. 

In Koartak, where Hudson Strait 
meets Ungava Bay, a school holiday was 
declared when Bishop Donald Marsh, 
bishop of the Arctic diocese for 22 years, 
arrived for an afternoon confirmation 
service. 

And at Wakeham Bay, when school 
principal William Bill told his pupils 
they didn’t have to return to school] that 
afternoon if the bishop’s plane arrived, 
none did. The plane, though, didn’t land 
in the settlement until an hour before 
daylight began to fade. 

At those places where overnight stop- 
overs were planned, the people eagerly 


planned for evensong and a vestry meet- 
ing. It would mean that their bishop and 
Archdeacon Jamie Clark, of Fort Chimo, 
archdeacon for that area of Quebec, 
would be talking to the vestry members 
until midnight, the time of “curfew” 
called by the bishop at which meetings 
must end. 

In the settlements where only a one 
or two hour visit was possible, Marsh 
officiated at a confirmation or celebrated 
a communion service, had a cup of 
coffee, a brief word with some commun- 
ity members and then it was time to 
return to the plane. These people seem- 
ed the saddest to see us go. 

The Anglican Church in Arctic Que- 
bec—as it is elsewhere throughout the 
Northwest Territories in the rest of the 
diocese, is an Eskimo church. 

Marsh makes no apology that the 
thrust of the church in the Arctic is in 


_ ministering to the Eskimo people. 


“These are the people for whom the 
church should be concerned,” he says. 
“They are the permanent residents of the 
North, the ones who will spend all their 
lives here.” 


Whites’ stay short 


He will often scorn the motives( that 
bring some white people to the North 
and suggests that if they were genuinely 
dedicated, they would spend more time 
than 18 months which, he says, is the 
average length of stay in the North. 

Even with this emphasis upon Eskimo 
life and worship, it is still surprising to 
discover that there are no white persons 
on the vestry of St. Stephen’s Anglican 
Church at Fort Chimo, even though 
there are 200 whites in the community 
of 800. And to hear at Povungnituk 
that an Anglican couple have been at- 
tending Roman Catholic mass each Sun- 
day because the ordained Anglican 
priest there, an Eskimo, did not conduct 
any services in English. 

There are six priests in this area of 
the diocese, assisted by lay catechists in 
those coastal settlements too small to 
support a full-time priest. As in the re- 
mainder of the diocese, all five white 
priests in this area speak Eskimo fluently. 

Most have spent many years with the 
people, lived with them, shared in their 
hardships and their joys, and consulted 
with them in the life of the community. 
They have watched as outside pressure 
groups fought for influence and control 
of the land. 

If the situation in Northern Quebec is 
not unique in Canada, at least its people 
have seen the consequences of decisions 
which have caused a multitude of com- 
plex issues uncommon to other sections 
of our country. There have been govern- 
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Archdeacon Jamie Clarke (left) kneels in St. Stephen’s, Fort Chimo, as Archbishop G. F. C. Jackson confirms Eskimo candidates. 


ment power strtiggles, a duplicate educa- 
tion policy, the threatening encroachment 
of white civilization, an increasing num- 
ber of social disorders, a rising depend- 
ency upon welfare and the development 
of influential Eskimo community coun- 
cils which are becoming even more 
highly-organized. 

Confronted with problems of com- 
munication, each settlement was left at 
its own risk to face the future. 

The presence of two governments in 
Northern Quebec has not led to the solu- 
tion of many problems facing the people. 
Rather, it has encouraged further con- 
fusion in the lives of the people there. 

Since 1912 when the federal govern- 
ment turned over the land north of the 
Eastmain River to Quebec, the people 
have in this area remained disenfranchis- 
ed, without a vote. In each coastal com- 
munity there is a federal administrator 
and a provincial government adminis- 
trator. Their responsibilities lie in areas 
of housing, municipal services such as 
water, welfare, requisitioning of supplies 
for school and hospital and filing endless 
government reports. 

These men, through radio communica- 
tion, keep in touch with district adminis- 
trators at Fort Chimo and Great Whale. 
If the community faces a severe food 
shortage, as some did this past winter, 
they will request that surplus caribou, 
killed in other districts, be airlifted in to 
provide food for some of the people. 

The fact that no one in the settle- 
ments today need ever starve to death in 
a hunt-or-die struggle, coupled with the 
availability of federal welfare funds for 
the Eskimo and new housing programs 
in every settlement, have made life much 
easier. 

It is also stifling initiative. 

At Sugluk, a settlement of 385 Eski- 
mos and 15 whites, 95 percent are receiv- 
ing welfare payments. 

“Welfare kills initiative,’ says federal 
administrator Réné Rouleau, who doles 
out the welfare cheques each month. 
“We've tried to encourage (soapstone) 
carving, but we haven’t been successful.” 

The best carver: at Wakeham Bay 
went back to work last summer and was 
earning $350 a month, but when he dis- 
covered he would not receive welfare 
money too, he quit carving again. 

“Before, there was no welfare and 
everyone had enough food. Now, there 
is welfare and no one seems to have 
enough food,” Rouleau says. Gambling, 
especially by Eskimo women, drinking 
and fighting are common problems in 
Sugluk which is little more than 50 miles 
from Asbestos Hill, where open-pit min- 
ing of asbestos, carried out during the 
summer, provides work for some Eski- 
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mos along with an inexhaustive supply 
of white mining crews from Montreal. — 

“If a life of leisure is the good life, 
then the Eskimos in Northern Quebec 
have it,” says Rev. Chris Williams, who 
until this month had been the priest in 
Sugluk for 11 years. Williams has now 
moved to Cape Dorset. 

He says the role for the church in the 
life of the North is to preach the gospel. 

“That is its primary task. Any church 
that does not see it as its primary res- 
ponsibility will soon be in trouble,” he 
says. Social and cultural problems of the 
community are issues for the community 
council to deal with, he suggests. 

He says the vestry at his church has 
gone to the community council about 
matters concerning morality and then the 
council has taken action. The smaller a 
community is, he says, the closer knit it 
is and the more effect the church has, 
whether or not there is a priest there. 

Of the eight members of the commun- — 
ity council at Sugluk, for example, there ~ 
is the church warden, lay reader and two 
Sunday School teachers. 

Across the north, community councils 
such as these are growing in prestige and 
power. Both federal and provincial gov- 
ernments, in an attempt to prevent com- 
munity unrest and unpopular publicity 
through the media, are anxious to pla- 
cate the council members. 

As a result, within the past year, a 
federal administrator at Ivuyivik and a 
provincial administrator at Koartak, as 
well as a school principal at Payne Bay, 
have received immediate transfers to 
other communities following complaints 
by the councils about their work or be- 
havior in the community. 

Charlie Watt, 27-year-old government 
worker from George River and president 
of the Northern Quebec Innuit Associa- 
tion, is now attempting to strengthen his 
organization with representation from 
each community council in order that the 
native people might better deal with poli- 
cies and proposals from the provincial 
government. 

“We are working towards the day 
when the councils will take over respon- 
sibility for municipal services in each 
community,” Watt says. Housing rents 
collected by the council can be used to 
finance community projects and supply 
municipal services, he suggests. 

Is this the development of an Eskimo 
Power bloc? 

“You can call it what you want,” he 
says. “It will mean the Innuit will have 
a voice in the planning and decision- 
making of policies which will influence 
their lives and affect their future.” 
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Eskimos assume increasing power over affairs 


LEAF BAY, QUE. 
Foldout pinups from Playboy Maga- 
zine decorated the walls of the bunk- 
house as Bishop Donald Marsh and 
Archdeacon Jamie Clarke stood behind 
a dining table to prepare for the 
eucharist. : 

Around them gathered 54 members of 
the Eskimo settlement, representing 10 
large families who have settled here 
recently at the mouth of Leaf River. To 
the east, several hours distance away by 
snowmobile, lies Fort Chimo. 

The Eskimos here at Leaf, with only 
a small Eskimo-operated co-op to serve 
them, depend to a large extent on the 
Hudson Bay store at Chimo and the 
other facilities and services there. But 
life in Leaf Bay is very much removed 
from the bustling and noisy community 
of the 800 at Chimo. 

The bunkhouse, which had pots of 
melting ice standing on a space heater, 
was the only building large enough to 
hold all of the inhabitants. It is being 
used by four construction workers from 
Montreal and Quebec City who are 
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JOHN AND CAROLYNE MACDONALD, BILLY AND MINNIE MORGAN 


building a three-room school for the 
settlement, a carbon copy of many 
schools the Quebec government is build- 
ing in North Quebec coastal communi- 
ties. 

Even though it is small, Leaf Bay 
lacks few of the services that larger 
settlements enjoy. It is a benefit the 
Eskimo people enjoy as both the federal 
and provincial governments seek to win 
support of the native people for their 
respective policies. 

Leaf Bay was created when Eskimo 
Tommy Cain persuaded nine other 
families to move with him to start a new 
settlement west of Chimo. Then, work- 
ing one government against the other, 
he was able to provide his little com- 
munity with free housing, a nursing 
station, the soon-to-be finished three- 
room school and, in addition, sufficient 
financing to get the co-op store under- 
way. 

Many white settlement administrators 
and school principals along the coast 
agree that both governments, anxious 
and fearful of bad publicity over charges 


Kilts—and 20 degrees below! 


GEORGE RIVER, QUE. 

It was the biggest social event of the 
year. And, undoubtedly, George River 
will never be quite the same again. 

There it was, a bouquet of white and 


- lavender heather from Scotland and Cali- 


fornia, the groom and the best man 
dressed in jacket and kilts, a four-tiered 
wedding cake and the wailings of bag- 
pipes far into the night. 

Most important of all for the 200 
Eskimos that crowded into small St. 
Andrew’s Anglican Church, there was 
Carolyne Tincombe, the 27-year-old 


Dog sleds are gone and 
snowmobiles in front 


of Northern 
Churches, such as George River, is now 


commonplace in many communities. 


bride who has spent four years as 
teacher and school principal with the 
people of George River. 

Dressed in a long, white wedding 
gown which she had made herself, she 
came up the aisle of the church, past the 
space heater directly in the centre of the 
church building and stepping over many 
Eskimo children seated on the floor. 

Behind her came the groom John 
MacDonald, a federal government ad- 
visor at a hunting and fishing camp 
nearby, and Eric Mitchell, of Ottawa, 
the best man. Both were dressed in the 
tartan kilts of their respective clans. 

Archdeacon Jamie Clarke, of Fort 
Chimo, had flown in to officiate at the 
service and he had brought with him an 
archbishop (Archbishop G. F. C. Jack- 
son, of Regina) to give the blessing. (It 
was difficult for Clarke to explain to the 
congregation in terms they could under- 
stand the distance that the archbishop 
had travelled.) 

There were other out-of-settlement 
visitors too. Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Tincombe, father and mother of the 
bride, were there from Montreal. The 
cities of Ottawa and Toronto were 
represented too. Even the pilot, who 
had brought in two groups of persons 
from Fort Chimo, sat in a rear pew. 

And when the service was over and 
John and Carolyne were married and 
Billy Morgan and Minnie Etok, an 
Eskimo couple, were married, everyone 
went over to the community centre for 
refreshments and a piece of the four- 
tiered wedding cake. 

The cake, brought from Montreal, and 
the icing, prepared by the archdeacon’s 
wife, must have been good. Not a 
morsel remained. 

Activity at the community centre that 
night went on well into the early hours 
of the next day. The foot-stomping 
square-dances of the Eskimos and, now 
and then, the strains of two bagpipes 
could be heard across the settlement. 


of neglect, hasten to meet all Eskimo 
demands. 

“They (the Eskimos) have never had 
it so good and they'll never get it any 
better,” says William Bill, school princi- 
pal and federal administrator at Wake- 
ham Bay, a settlement on Hudson Strait 
situated mid-way between Fort Chimo 
and Sugluk. 

Bill, a native of Saskatchewan, says 
that too often the schools are used as 
baby sitting services by Eskimo parents 
and poorly attended by young teenagers. 
Throughout the Quebec north, prin- 
cipals and teachers agree that a lack of 
motivation on the part of the Eskimo is 
the biggest problem confronting com- 
munities. ) 

An adult education program at the 
school at Wakeham, which started well 
on the first week offering courses that 
were chosen by the community, died 
after four weeks as attendance dropped 
by 25 percent each week. 3 

At Payne Bay, 31-year-old Jim Milne, 
sipped a beer as he talked about the 
tragedy that faced he and his family 
after 314 years as teacher (more recently 
principal) and administrator in that 
settlement. 

The victim of a teaching experiment 
that had failed, he was being transferred 
to Povungnituk to become teacher in the 
school there, His move was demanded 
by the Eskimo community council which 
blamed Milne and an open-classroom 
experiment, for a lack of discipline by 
their children at home. 

“When the school at Payne started in 
1959, the children sat at their desks, 
pencil in hand, with their paper in front 
of them. That’s what school was all 
about. This was supposed to be the best 
way to give the kids what they needed 


FORT CHIMO, QUE. 

Peter Abraham is 31 years of age. He 
has never built a snow house (igloo), 
nor has he ever watched the older men 
in Chimo build one. 

“The only snow house I’ve seen was 
in the movies,” says Peter who works 
for the Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development. Most 
Eskimos who are employed in Northern 
Quebec usually work for either the 
federal or provincial government. 

Trapping is gone too from the Fort 
Chimo area, situated at the southerly- 
most point on Ungava Bay at the fringe 
of the tree-line. The sight of hundreds 
of snowmobiles in each settlement is 
adequate proof of the penetration of 
modern civilization into an old and 
primitive society. 

“Tn summer, we used to have kayaks 
to go hunting,” says Peter. “Now we 
are using boats with luxury outboard 
motors.” 

“The Eskimo doesn’t want to lose his 
culture. But he has been pushed hard 
into the white culture which he does 
not like.” 


Turned to labor 


Peter, who speaks English well be- 
cause he was sent to St. John’s School, 
Winnipeg, on a Hudson Bay Company 
training program says the people began 
to turn from hunting to labor in 1958 
when the community began to erect 
permanent buildings and houses.. Dur- 
ing the next seven years, more and more 
Eskimos became involved in labor 
projects. 

“From 1965 until now, bad changes 
have come over Fort Chimo,”’ says 
Peter. “There are more people now 
doing labor and less and less who are 
hunting.” 

Peter was confirmed several weeks ago 
during the visit of Bishop Donald Marsh 
to Northern Quebec. Marsh, bishop of 
The Arctic, was accompanied by Arch- 
bishop G. F. C. Jackson, of Qu’Appelle 
and metropolitan of Rupert's Land, 
within which the Arctic diocese lies. 

“For me, religion is important,” 
Peter says. “You feel yourself joining 
with the other people.’ This sense of 
community through the church can be 
seen throughout every settlement in the 
Arctic. 

Archdeacon Jamie Clarke, of Fort 
Chimo, says he sees every one of the 


to know,” the former Toronto high 
school teacher said. : 

It was a clear lack of motivation, 
sporadic attendance and disinterest on 
the part of the students, that prompted 
the experiment. 

“We brought the two classrooms to- 
gether. The teacher didn’t sit at the 
head of the class, but off to one side. 
He was a resource for the students. 

“We brought in a projector, films, a 
tape recorder and tapes. We said when 
they finished arithmetic or other exer- 
cises, they could go off and look at 
(educational) films. Gradually, some of 
them would sneak away to watch films 
or listen to the tapes even though their 
other work was not done.” 

Milne said the community people be- 


gan to complain that there was a dis- 


cipline problem in the home. A teacher’s 
aide, a young Eskimo girl who was 
teaching language at the school, defend- 
ed the school at a council meeting and 
blamed life in homes for the problem. 

Soon, several parents had pulled their 
children out of school and called 
for the district superintendent. When 
the community council demanded the 
firing of the Eskimo teacher’s aide and 
the transfer of Milne, the superintendent 
acceded to its request. 

“We believed it was the quality of 
education that was important to the 
community,” said Milne. “Others said 
that what was important was that all 
the children get back to school. 

“Tf I knew what I know now,” says 
Milne, “I wouldn’t make the kids come 
to school. I’d try to run a community 
centre, play games, and try to get to 
know them better. And I’d bring their 
parents too. 

“But, it’s too late to try that now.” 


Igloo-making becoming lost art 


ABRAHAM 


600 Eskimos in Chimo in St. Stephen’s 
Church at least once a year. Most of 
them attend on a regular basis. 

“If the church is interested in the 
Eskimo people, it should encourage 
them to learn about their old culture 
and learn about Eskimo life,” Peter 
says. “The church is responsible for the 
way they are living. Therefore, it is 
important for the people to see their 
position and what they can do for them- 
selves. It would help tremendously. 

“T remember an old guy telling me a 
story about survival,” he relates. “The 
most important part of the story was 
that you should enjoy what you are 
doing, whether it is hunting, fishing or 
survival in the wilderness. : 

“This gave me a real way to see 
things — in the past and present. When 
you are young, you're anxious to know » 
of the past.” : 

A return to the past for the Eskimo in 
Northern Quebec is impossible. The 
dog teams are almost gone and hunting 
is now done by snowmobile. White 
man’s beer and liquor is easily obtain- 


able~ from  Schefferville, Que. and 
Montreal. 
And there are hundreds of young 


men, like Peter, who have never been 
taught the methods of survival in the 
harsh Arctic climate. Comfortable and 
content in government-provided homes, 
few will ever get to build a snow house. 
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JENNINGS SAYS CHURCHILL FALLS NEEDS A FULL-TIME MINISTRY 
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FOUR OF 11 TURBINE-GENERATOR UNITS WILL OPERATE IN 


1972 


LABRADOR: Transient life in the interior 


CHURCHILL FALLS, LABRADOR 

The sight of project police confronting 
incoming passengers at the door of the 
Churchill Falls airport brought back to 
mind the question asked by airlines offi- 
cials at Labrador City earlier when I told 
them I wanted to go to the site of the 
billion-dollar hydro-electric power pro- 
jecto ay : 

“Have you authorization to stop 
there?” an official from Eastern Provin- 
cial Airways had asked. 

I had, in fact, phoned ahead to Gar- 
land Jennings, superintendent of electrical 
maintenance in charge of operations, to 
ask for a meeting. Jennings, 38, who is 
one of the permanent workers on the 
project, has been involved in maintain- 
ing an Anglican Church presence in 
Churchill Falls since he arrived from 
Wabush, an iron ore mining town, seven 
years old. : 

The police checked the names of each 
of the incoming passengers against their 
list which had not only the names of 
expected visitors, but their planned ac- 
commodation and duration of stay in 
Churchill Falls. Even the names of stu- 
dents, returning to be with their parents 
during Easter break, were scrutinized. 

Company officials say that the pas- 
senger check is not as intimidating as it 
may seem. But persons who arrive with 
no particular business in mind and job 
hunters looking for construction work 
are most likely to be refused permission 
to land and returned immediately to the 
aircraft. 

All construction workers on the pro- 
ject, which when completed will be the 
largest single-site, hydro-electric develop- 
ment in the Western world, are hired 
“on the outside” in Newfoundland and 
Quebec and the presence of police pre- 
vents job seekers from landing unan- 
nounced and becoming a burden to the 
community or, more accurately, the com- 
pany. 

And until construction is complete, the 
power development company—now call- 
ed the Churchill Falls (Labrador) Cor- 
poration Ltd—does not want to have to 
play host to hordes of vacationing curi- 
osity seekers. 

The settlement is geared to the con- 
struction work ahead. Most of the 1,500 
“single status” workers on the site and 
the other 300 men, who have families 
there, work a six-day week. Union con- 
tracts have been signed and are valid 


until the project is finished. Work has 
progressed well and the last of the 11 
turbines and generating units in the en- 
ormous development is expected to be in 
operation by 1974, a year ahead of 
schedule. 

The Churchill Falls power develop- 
ment will then produce about 341% bil- 
lion kilowatt hours a year, equivalent 
to more than 22 percent of all the 
hydro-electric power generated in Can- 
ada in 1969, the year financing arrange- 
ments were concluded and a 65-year 
sales agreement reached with Hydro 
Quebec. 

Or, as public relations people in the 
company like to point out, the com- 
pleted project will produce sufficient 
energy to light year-round more than 
65,000,000 60-watt lightbulbs—or a 60- 
watt bulb every two feet all around the 
earth at the equator. 


Isolation problem 


The remoteness of the settlement en- 
courages long hours of work, but also 
causes feelings of isolation and lone- 
liness. Churchill Falls is accessible only 
by air and a 113-mile company freight 
road from a railway spur line. There is 
no public transportation system within 
the settlement, or the airport three miles 
away. 

The company has planned and built 
all the commercial businesses at the 
Town Centre — a 21-room Churchill 
Falls Inn used by visiting businessmen 
and salesmen, a department store, a 
supermarket, a gift shop, coffee shop and 
theatre-auditorium which, until this 
spring, also served as a church. 

There are no non-company commer- 
cial enterprises at all. “The company 
doesn’t want to be in the department 
store business, food business, or home 
business,” says a company official. 
“Producing hydro-electric power is our 
concern.” : 

“But,” the official claims, “it would 
be to expensive for private business to 
locate here.” It costs an estimated 
$15,000 to $20,000 alone to purchase, 
transport and provide services for a 
house trailer in Churchill Falls. The 
company, however, also discourages the 
establishment of private enterprises by 
paying project workers on the basis of a 
10-city average of their profession across 
Canada and then providing them with 
merchandise at a subsidized cost, often 


no more than five percent higher than 
that in Montreal stores. z 

The company has also provided work- 
ers and their families with other serv- 
ices to make life and work in Churchill 
Falls attractive—a skating rink, ski hill, 
gymnasium, bowling alley, curling rink, 
indoor swimming pool, library, hospital 
(administered by the International Gren- 
fell Association) and a school for stu- 
dents up to Grade 10. There are also 
two theatres in the town. 

Another “gift”? the company has pro- 
vided for the town is a multi-denomina- 
tional church building where the first 
services were held this Easter. The build- 
ing, which will be administered by a 
committee representing all denomina- 
tions, is welcomed by most, but also 
looked upon as another example of a 
benefit which required little work or 
effort by the settlement as a whole. 

The settlement, Garland Jennings 
suggests, needs some challenges in or- 
der that it may develop into a real com- 
munity. But with much transient labor 
still in Churchill Falls, few are willing 
to invest in the development of the 
town. 

An Anglican-United Church joint min- 
istry was started here four years ago 
because, as Bishop Robert Seaborn of 
Newfoundland, says, the two churches 
thought it essential to minister to the 
6,300 workers there at that time. There 
have been four ordained men—two Ang- 
lican and two from the United Church 
—in those four years. 

When Rev. Earl Hawkes, an Anglican 
priest, left last October to return to New 
Brunswick, the laymen and women 


< 


found themselves with the responsibility” 
for ensuring that the church continued. 
They arranged for visits by clergy from 
Labrador City, Schefferville or Goose 
Bay to take the Sunday worship services 
and when this was impossible, they con- 
ducted the service themselves. 

“But people don’t want to come to 
church to hear a layman preach to them,” 
says Jennings, who has been chairman 
of the committee responsible for ar- 
ranging these services during the absence 
of a minister. In an effort to prove they 
could support a full-time man, the com- 
mittee sought and received pledges of 
support from 75 families. 

“We need a fairly robust clergyman 
here,’ says Jennings, “and one who can 
get in and mix with the people. There’s 
a fair amount of drinking that goes on. 
We need someone who’s fairly broad- 
minded.” 

For the women especially, the lone- 
liness and isolation of Churchill Falls 
is a major problem. They are the wives 
and mothers who see their husbands off 
to work six days.a week and find their 
sons and daughters leaving for board- 
ing schools once they have completed 
Grade 9. 

Then, the family can get together no 
more than three or four times a year 
and travel costs are high. Jennings, who 
has a teenage son and daughter, both of 
whom are in boarding schools, says that 
education expenses and travel costs take 
a good portion of his salary. 

But there is another loss that many 
families like his feel. “They are not 
likely ever to come back and live here 
again,” he says of his children. 


ANGLICAN 
MISSION MATTERS 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR 
The contingent liability of the Diocese of Newfoundland, when clergy 
serving in Newfoundland and Labrador were taken on the General Synod 
Pension Plan, has been assumed by the Canadian Church as a whole. 
It is being paid off over a 30-year period. This year, the amount required 
from the national church is $13,350. 
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Unhappiness in Happy Valley 


HAPPY VALLEY, LABRADOR 

Social and family problems are high 
on the priority list of this town of 7,000 
persons which exists side-by-side with the 
the U.S. Air Force Base at Goose Bay. 

Rev. Don Harvey, Anglican priest in 
Happy Valley for the past four years, 
says the problems he faces are much 
different from those of fellow clergyman 
William Bellamy in the iron-ore town of 
Labrador City, 200 miles west, a bust- 
ling community of 12,000 where miners 
work hard and play even harder. 

“Bill’s area is far more sophisticated. 
Drunkeness and immorality are done 
with a little more discretion.” 

It is more apparent here in Happy 
Valley, where many of its residents are 
employed in services to the 2,000-man 
air force base down the road. In addi- 
tion to the Americans there, there are 
300 members of the Canadian Armed 
Forces and a detachment of about 70 or 
80 men of the Royal Air Force, some 
of whom during their year in Canada 
find themselves marrying local school 
teachers. 

Another unsettling issue in the com- 
munity is the fact that the Canadian 
government is negotiating with the 
United States on renewal of the air force 
base contract which expires in June. If 
the air base pulls out, it will leave many 
unemployed in Happy Valley. 

Harvey finds a major part of each 
week spent in counselling sessions with 
people in difficulty. 

“Marital counselling takes a big part 
of the time and most of it is post-marital 
counselling. Maybe we're not doing 
enough counselling before marriages 
begin.” ; 

The number of cases of marriage 
breakdown is high, he says. And he 
uses the word “breakdown” instead of 
“breakup” because, for the most part, 
the man and woman continue to live 
together in an intolerable situation. 

Accompanying the marital problems 
are a high number of illegitimate births, 
but it is not due directly to the American 
base, according to Harvey. He estimates 
that one in every four baptisms he con- 
ducts are illigitimate children, and in 


most cases the mother keeps the child. 

“We need very badly, trained social 
workers with a psychiatric background 
who can give a lot of their time,” he 
says. “The welfare officers here are not 
able to get to the core of the problem.” 

Bishop Robert Seaborn, of Newfound- 
land diocese, who has six men working 
in Labrador including a joint ministry 
with the United Church in Churchill 
Falls, says that if he had additional 
money, he would consider a second man 
for work in Happy Valley. 

“They need supportive officers and 
professional help,” he said. “The church 
will have to look in terms of long-term 
work in that area and try to assist in 
the establishment of mental health unit 
and family counselling facilities.” 

Seaborn says his first trip to Labrador 
was in 1960 when he held services in a 
cookhouse at a mining site. Since then 
there have been -significant changes to 
Labrador’s interior. Labrador City and 
Wabush, the twin mining towns of the 
country, now boast populations of 
12,000 and 4,000 respectively. Churchill 
Falls, which once had 6,300 construction 
workers on the hydro-electric project, 
has about 1,500 workers and another 300 
families there now. 


Labrador City 


In Labrador City, Bellamy shares the 
church building with Rev. Ralph Moore, 
a United Church minister. The joint 
church, built to serve the two denomina- 
tions for economic reasons, is not indi- 
cative of a mood on the local level to 
work together. 

“We live in the same building, but 
we don’t meet each other in the same 
front room,” says Moore. He said the 
two congregations have no desire to 
share in one another's services, hold 
joint meetings or have even a pulpit 
exchange. 

“One area we're really lacking is for 
the laymen (of all churches) to come 
together to determine the needs of the 
community that the churches could be 
meeting,’ he said. He said clergy find 
it difficult to trust one another and to 
share in the work they are doing. 


One of the problems which arise to 
confront the church and what it could 
be doing is the fact that this community, 
Where unemployment does not exist, 
does not lack much. Labrador City and 
Wabush have a transient population and 
few people are willing to put much 
energy into the community while they 
plan on pulling up stakes in three, or 
four or five years. In addition, the Iron 
Ore Company of Canada has been 
generous in providing complete facilities 
for recreation—including both ski hills 
and curling rink in the winter and a golf 
course in the summer—as well as an 
excellent high school for the families of 
IOC employeees. The IOC, in fact, runs 
the town well, including appointing the 
town council and school board, without 
asking for any effort from the average 
resident. 

The Anglican and United churches in 
Labrador City are beginning a project 
together to meet a community need that 
has been defined. The churches will 
offer a course in pre-marriage and post- 
marriage counselling, which will include 
such areas as finances, health and com- 
patibility of marriage partners. 

Bellamy says the biggest problem in 
the community is that its people don’t 
know what to do with all their money. 

“Those that have material needs, don’t 
know how to use them. The priorities 
of young people get away out of line 
too.” 

He said some people look to the 
church to provide them with some sta- 
bility in a town where the populations 
remains unsettled. 

“Some will stay from two weeks to 
five years,’ he said. “Some will leave 
without notice. Others have been here 
for 10 years and still don’t regard 
Labrador City as home.” 

In his three and a half years as priest 
in Labrador City, Bellamy has conduct- 
ed only one burial. “It’s still not a place 
where people wanted to be buried,” he 
said. 

“A priest in these cities needs to be a 
pretty stable person,” Seaborn says. “He 
has to be able to relate to a wide variety 
of people, more than that would be re- 


BELLAMY 


HARVEY 


quired in an outport in Newfoundland. 

“He must also have the interest and 
willingness to adapt to what is really a 
very cosmopolitan situation. Quite often, 
you need a man with above-average 
qualities to handle the situation in these 


- towns. 


“You need men who are stable in 
their commitment to the existence of the 
church,” Seaborn says. — rs 


Television plays important part in Labrador 


NAIN, LABRADOR 

Oscar, Bert and Ernie, and the 
Cookie Monster are here in Nain, a 
community of 850 Eskimos about half- 
way up the coast of Labrador. 

These lovable characters of the popu- 
lar children’s education television series 
Sesame Street are now talking to Eskimo 
children and their parents, many of 
whom know of no other world outside 
their fishing village. 

The Sesame Sireet program is among 
the series of films now shown in seven 
communities, all equipped with video- 
tape recording equipment, along Labra- 
dor’s coast by the community develop- 
ment branch, adult extension depart- 
ment, of Newfoundland’s Memorial 
University. 

“We are working with the Institute 


_ for Research in Human Abilities to de- 


termine the impact these programs 


will have,” says Tony Williamson, direc- 
tor of the university's community de- 
velopment program. 

“It is shown once under a controlled 
situation and then again when the adults 
can see it. They enjoy it too.” 

Richard Johnson, principal of Jens 
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Haven School here, says the dialogue 
in the program is quick and sometimes 
proves a disadvantage. “But the pro- 
gram is beneficial because it makes 
learning fun,” he points out. 

The VIR equipment in each com- 
munity came from Bell Canada in ex- 
change for a communication project 
survey by the university’s community 
development workers. It has gone a 
long way to offset the isolation and pro- 
mote a sense of community life along 
the coast. 

A discussion of problems facing one 
community can be recorded on tape and 
exchanged with another settlement for 
its residents to see, hear and discuss. 
Community development workers hope 
that from this will emerge an under- 
standing of some of the problems com- 
mon to much of the coastline and 
suggested methods of attacking them. 

Unlike the situation in Northern Que- 
bec, few Eskimos receive welfare pay- 
ments since a fish processing plant was 
established here a year ago. Residents 
of Hopedale and Makkovik, the other 
two Eskimo settlements on the coast, 
also fish for their livelihood. 
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COMMUNITY WORK ALONG THE LABRADOR 


The Anglican Church has no work © 


here at all among the Eskimos. By 
early agreement, the northern coast of 
Labrador was left for work by the 
Moravian Church, while the Anglican 
Church concentrated placing its - re- 
sources along an area of coast from 
Hamilton Inlet (Goose Bay) southward. 

The Moravian missionaries from Ger- 
many completely controlled the Eskimo 
communities in the early days. They 
controlled the land, trade and dictated 
the economic and material well-being 
of the people, as well as their spiritual 
well-being. They also understood that 
one of the essential bases for the com- 
munity was its need for mobility. It had 
to move where the hunting and fishing 
grounds were best. 

The Moravians sold out their econo- 
mic interest and its missionaries, carry 
on in the role of parish priests. 

Along the southern and southeastern 
coast, the Anglican Church has been 
working with the white settlers, many 
of whom emigrated from the British 
Isles more than 200 years ago. Where 
there are no roads, travel to the com- 
munities is by boat. 

Rev. Francis Buckle, 35, priest at 
Cartwright for five years and a native 
of the Labrador coast, says the province 
of Newfoundland has the same kind 
of attitude toward this part of Labrador 
as many Canadians have to Newfound- 
land. 

“The native Labrador settler whose 
family has been there for centuries has 
never been given the opportunity to go 
to industrialized areas to work. The 
people who live there are the last in the 
world to get work.” 

Buckle, who is now curate at the 
cathedral in St. John’s, Nfld., says, for 
example, that there are less than a dozen 
coastal people from Labrador working 
at the Churchill Falls hydro-electric 
power project where hundreds of New- 
foundlanders are employed. 


Like other coastal people, he blames 
the past policy of the Newfoundland 
government for ignoring the people. 

Until recently, it was the responsibility 
of the Anglican clergyman in these 
settlements of Labrador (as it was for 
Anglican clergy in Newfoundland) to hire 
teachers and be responsible for the 
maintenance of the local school with 
little or nothing in grants from the 
government. Changes in the school 
system have now relieved clergy of 
these duties. 

While along the north coast there is 
relative prosperity, the southeastern 
coast has widespread poverty. In the 
midst of sometimes desperate conditions, 
the role of the priest has been to be an 
“enabler” — often he writes letters to 
government, makes important contacts 
for people in his settlement, seeks grants 
for such work as boat-building and 
assists in seeking jobs. 

Like Buckle, who was chairman of 
the Cartwright community council, the 
Anglican priest often finds himself very 
much involved in the life of the com- 
munity. “There is always a real danger 
of taking the initiative away from the 
people,” he said. 

The federal government’s grants under 
the Local Initiatives Program (LIP) has 
done much to stimulate the economy in 
some settlements along the Labrador 
coast where there has been little work 
to do but fish and where the fishing 
industry has fallen off in recent years. 

In Nain, community worker Ian 
Stratchan has started a bilingual news- 
paper with a LIP grant in an attempt to 
stimulate use of the Eskimo language 
among the community’s younger people. 

Other grants are encouraging the be- 
ginnings of a lumber industry at two 
other coastal communities, providing 
finances for the building of two floating 
docks at another and permitting the 
clearing of land for an aircraft landing 
site at a fourth settlement. 


JAMES BAY: 


MATAGAMI, QUE. 

“We are witnessing the greatest cul- 
tural genocide in our country in this 
century,” says a former Hudson’s Bay 
clerk, now an Anglican priest who serves 
this town, 510 miles northwest of 
-Montreal. 

Rev. Hugo Muller, 42, a Dutchman 
who was ordained in 1960, is talking 
about the James Bay hydro-electric 
power project and its effect on the lives 
of more than 7,000 Cree Indians who 
live in this area of Northwestern Quebec. 
The multi-billion development is a pro- 
ject of the Quebec government and 
Hydro Quebec. 

Last year a quiet mining town that 
Muller served from his main-point par- 
ish of Noranda, Matagami is now burst- 
ing at its seams with crews arriving to 
begin construction on a 400-mile road 
system into the Quebec wilderness. 

With these have come heavy machin- 
ery operators, truckers, lumberjacks, sur- 
veyors and unskilled laborers. When the 
ground thaws and dries later this month, 
the construction season will begin and 
four different contractors working simul- 
taneously will push 160 miles north to 
connect Fort Rupert by road. Another 
210 miles of winter road will open Fort 
Rupert, north along the James Bay 
coast, to Fort George River. 

The roads and bridges to James Bay 
will allow tieavy equipment, moved in 
by ship and barge through Hudson 
Strait and down into Hudson Bay, to be 
transported inland to the power develop- 
ment sites. In addition, an airstrip is 
being cut at Fort George River. 

“Matagami is shaking in its shoes at 
the influx,” says Bishop James Watton 
who, with the Moosonee diocesan execu- 
tive, is petitioning the national Anglican 
Church for funds to help counteract the 
already-apparent social and cultural up- 
heaval and loss of thousands of acres of 
hunting and fishing grounds of the Cree 
Indians. 

The James Bay development is mind- 
boggling. The project, which begins near 
the Ontario-Quebec border, will extend 


eastward as much as 400 miles, almost 


to Labrador. It will ultimately include 
125,000 square miles of land, some of it 
yet still unmapped, and cover an area 
equal to one-fifth the size of Quebec. 


Social decimation 


Watton says the church is not step- 
ping into an area in which it is un- 
familiar. “We are not ecological experts, 
nor economists,” he acknowledges. (Or- 
ganizations representing both interests 
have publicly damned the project.) 

“We are, however, concerned with the 
flooding of Indian trapping and hunting 
land which is their sole means of sur- 
vival. And, more important, we are con- 
cerned about the social decimation of 
a people who have no defences against 
such a large influx of whites into their 
area.” 

Tragically, some of the most serious 
difficulties involve Indian girls, Muller 
says. Even when police are willing to 
co-operate, the Indians will not because 
they feel the police, the courts and the 
laws are stacked against them, he says. 

“Canadians should be much more 
aware of the tragedies which are played 
out in these settlements day by day— 
and night by night,” Muller says. “They 
should realize that we are, in a very real 
sense, polluting a people. 

“There is no use in picturing the In- 
dian as a noble savage who lived a life 
of unsullied purity in paradise-like hap- 
piness. The Indians have our common 
Western sins, greed, envy, lust for pos- 
sessions, pride, ambition and covetous- 
ness. 

“But, instead of bringing them the 
glories of our Western civilization, we 
are bringing alcohol, disease and moral 
and spiritual corruption.” 

Already Matagami is changing her 
face. The two bars in town are filled to 
capacity from early evening to 3 a.m. 
closing each day, the first prostitute has 
arrived in town in a trailer from La- 
Sarre, Que., and police report that thefts 
have increased from one every three 
months, to about six a month. 

To accommodate the influx of workers 
which has taxed the facilities of the 
town’s three hotels, motels and. trailer 
camps, Matagami residents are providing 
additional sleeping quarters. Some resi- 


BRIDGES 


dents are housing as many as 10 roomers 
on temporary cots at a rate of $4 to $5 
daily. 

Moosonee diocese is seeking $18,000 
from the Primate’s World Relief and 
Development Fund for a liaison officer 
to interpret the problems of the Indians 
to the James Bay Development Corpor- 
ation and Quebec provincial authorities 


and provide information back to the 


native peoples who are unorganized and 
living in isolated bands along the coast. 

“The Crees are a passive people,” says 
Watton. “They have been victims for 
centuries of being put down by the white 
man and they will not respond to con- 
sultation now. The Indian sits back, 
then goes on a slow burn. 

“But maybe it won’t be so slow this 
time. There’s a breaking point beyond 
which he can’t be driven. And there are 
sO many younger men who are now 
chiefs.” 

Major concerns that are expressed 
centre upon the consequences of divert- 
ing and harnessing three southern river 
systems—the Nottaway, the Broadbent 
and the Rupert—by a system of dams, 
creating large reservoirs about 125 miles 
long by 12 miles wide. All three rivers 
empty into James Bay in the Rupert’s 
House region. Other consulting engineers 


Crees battle 


AND ROADS TRANSFORM 


have been conducting similar studies on 
the Eastmain and Fort George rivers. 

The Parti Quebecois has conducted a 
bitter campaign against the James Bay 
development, saying that the establish- 
ment of nuclear power plants would be 
cheaper. 

The Sierra Club of Ontario, after an 
ecological study of the region, published 
a report which not only hints at strong 
possibilities of unacceptable ecological 
dangers, but queries the sociological and 
economic rationale used by the govern- 
ment to justify the project. 


Political football 


Quebec’s Premier Robert Bourassa has 
committed his government to the project 
before all the preliminary reports were 
complete. He also chose to announce 
the development and his promise of 
100,000 jobs at a partisan political meet- 
ing celebrating his government’s first an- 
niversary in Office, instead of in the Na- 
tional Assembly. It paved the way for 
more criticism of the project. 

Until the decision is made as to what 
rivers will be developed and in what 
order, both the James Bay Development 
Corporation and Hydro Quebec are re- 
luctant to comment about the develop- 
ment which, it is estimated, will cost 
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INDIAN HUNTING AND TRAPPING WILDERNESS 


anywhere from $6 to $10 billion, de- 


‘ pending upon the scale of the develop- 


ment itself. : 

Should the church be involved at all 
in the discussion of the merits of such a 
project? 

“The Indians on the east coast (of 
James Bay) are unanimous in their sup- 
port of a church-appointed liaison of- 
ficer,’ Watton says. 

“J had conversation with Philip 
Awashish (of Mistassini) and Billy Dia- 
mond (of Rupert's House) who were 
travelling the coast and organizing their 
people. They pleaded that the church 
take some action,” says Watton. 

Watton admits the two men who are 
out to organize communities against the 
project could ultimately be the greatest 
opponents of the work of a church- 
appointed liaison officer. 

“But to take no action at all would be 
worse than taking action and losing the 
Cree. Such a cry from these people is 
unusual in itself and describes an urg- 
ency and deep concern that the church 
cannot ignore. 

“If they come to me in 10 years and 
say where was the church when our 
country was being flooded and our 
women raped, what will I be able to tell 
them?” 


Making ready to meet white society 


MOOSONEE, ONT. 

This community of 1,200 persons is 
not typical of the other settlements 
along James Bay shores, nor is the work 
of the Anglican Church here like that 
being done in other Cree communities 
in Moosonee diocese. : 

But for 33-year-old John Clarke, com- 
petition is the name of the game. 

In his work as Anglican priest, he is 
seeking, through self-help projects, to 
expose Indians in the community to the 
requirements and expectations that life 
in a competitive society makes. 

The community is different from 
others in that, while most of the coastal 
Indian communities enjoy 200 to 300 
years of history, life in Moosonee began 
within the past two decades with en- 
couragement from the Roman Catholic 
Church which saw value in a settlement 
on the south shore of James Bay across 
from the island community of Moose 
Factory. Because the settlement attract- 
ed Indians from other bands who, for 
one reason or another, were dissatis- 
fied with their life, it has since experi- 
enced many problems uncommon to 
other Cree villages. 

Although about 80 percent of the 
population is Indian, Moosonee—linked 
to the South by the Ontario Northland 


~ Railway and Austin Airways—is becom- 


ing more and more a white man’s 
community. 

This is why, Clarke, described by 
some as being more business-oriented 
than church-oriented, has helped the 
community to embark on a program to 
prepare the Cree to meet the white man’s 
world. 

The federal government’s Local Initia- 


tives Program (LIP) grants this year 
made possible one project in Moosonee, 
the idea of which had been dormant for 
seven years. 

It was that long ago a sample of 
gravel, from an area of bushland about 
12 miles from Moosonee, was taken to 
Toronto fcr analysis. It was found to 
be good-quality gravel, excellent for road 

Continued on Page 14 


ANGLICAN 
MISSION MATTERS 


MOOSONEE — A THREE-LANGUAGE DIOCESE 


English, French and Cree Indians live here in Moosonee, a 350,000 
square- mile diocese which hugs the coast of James Bay and extends both 
into Ontario and Quebec. Moosonee, one of the 11 dioceses assisted 
by the national church, will receive $88,100 this year to help in such 
expenses as clergy salaries and travelling for the 26 priests who serve 
Anglicans here. Further reductions in grants means a further withdrawal 
in the church’s work in the diocese’s isolated communities. 
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Grant cuts mean loss of missionary manpower 


; TIMMINS, ONT. 

Bishop James Watton has an answer 
for those in the church who say that 
buildings should not be a priority in the 
church’s life. 

The bishop of Moosonee diocese has 
an Indian priest on the east side of 
James Bay at Waswanipi, Que., who 
lives in a tent 12 months of the year, 
serving the Crees in that area. 

He has Indians in Mistassini Que., in 
the same area who themselves have 
saved $4,000 toward the building of a 
church and have another $3,000 from 
other sources, but are having difficulty 
in financing the 500-seat church for 
2,000 Anglicans there. 

He has another 400 Cree Indians at 
Paint Hills, Que., on the East coast of 
James Bay but no house to enable him 
to place a priest there. 

“There’s great disillusionment in 
southern Canada these days about 
buildings and I’m not surprised at this. 
They’ve got all the buildings they need,” 
Watton says. “But while it may be a 
very passé thing in Toronto and Niagara 
and other southern dioceses, buildings 
are very necessary in the North.” 

Moosonee, like the other assisted 
dioceses, gets a block grant from the 
national church to assist in its work. 
This year, it will receive $88,100 which 
may be used for such expenses as clergy 
salaries, travel, utilities and pension 
payments. 

The grant, however, may not be used 
for the construction or renovation of 
buildings. Transportation costs for 
building materials often make this kind 
of project especially difficult for a 
diocese to bear. Even with volunteer 
- labor, a house at Fort George, Que., cost 
the diocese $20,000. 

“And,” as one priest in the diocese 
says, “in what other profession does a 
man make $4,300 a year and be expected 
to build or renovate his own home.” 

Minimum stipend for the 26 clergy in 
-Moosonee (there were 32 in the diocese 
less than 10 years ago) is $4,100 with 
$200 isolation allowance. (The isolation 
allowance does not provide sufficient 
funds for even one return trip for two 
persons from the coast of James Bay to 
Toronto and return.) Clergy also receive 
a travel allowance of $700 for their work 
in the parish. 

Watton says that a $6,000 minimum 
and $10,000 maximum salary is a more 
reasonable scale for stipend and allow- 
ances in his diocese. Salary for teachers 
and social workers in the same area 
average $9,000. 

The concept of block grants is bene- 


Gravel haul makes jobs, 


Continued from Page 13 
building and making concrete block. 
The gravel lay there in a bed esti- 
mated to be 10 miles long and six to 
seven feet deep until this year when an 
LIP grant of $73,800 made the recovery 
project possible. By early April, at which 
time the spring thaw had begun and the 
project halted for a year, a total of 
14,400 cubic yards of gravel had been 
stockpiled at Moose Factory and 
Moosonee. 


Grant pays salaries 


About $60,000 of the grant had been 
used—83 percent toward the salaries of 
28 men and the other 17 percent to rent 
equipment and help pay for gasoline. 
Almost all of the 30 pieces of heavy 
equipment owned by the Moosonee Edu- 
cation Centre were thrown into the 
project—tree croppers to open the road 
to the pit, bulldozers and swamp buggies, 
trucks to build and maintain the road 
and shovels to obtain the gravel. 

For 10 hours a day for many days, 
Clarke was out in the bush, helping to 
open the road. His ministry is with the 
people, he explains. 

As a result of this philosophy he finds 
himself chairman of the Moosonee 
Education Centre school board and 
chairman of the gravel haul project in 
which six participating community 
organizations have invested $28,000. 

“Because I become involved in many 
community projects, I find it necessary 
occasionally to sit down and take stock 
of my work and my ministry in the 
community,” says the son of Bishop 


WATTON 


ficial to a diocese, Watton says, because 
it permits the diocese to aid in paying 
a priest’s salary when a parish cannot 
meet the total cost. Yet, he maintains, 
the national office criteria that dioceses 
must use in spending the grant does not 
permit the freedom and latitude essential 
for the operation of such a diocese. 

An assisted diocese has the moral 
responsibiiity of justifying the use of its 
grant, but the present criteria only 
restricts the growth and expansion of 
work in the North, Watton says. 

He has watched a five percent cut 
across the board in grants to missionary 
dioceses in each of the last two years. 
To Moosonee, it has meant $4,450 — 
or the equivalent of one man’s salary 
each year. 


Trimmed the fat 


Bishop Douglas Hambidge, of Cale- 
donia, shares Watton’s concern and 
stated in a letter to the Program Com- 


mittee last month that recent budget — 


restrictions have “trimmed the fat by 
the severest and strictest economy mea- 
sures.” He is seeking to stabilize the 
grants to assisted dioceses at the present 
level. 

“We are at the point of doing little 
more than survive, paying the bills that 
have to be paid, spending little or noth- 
ing on education and making no kind of 
advance that I would call our work of 
mission,” he told the committee. 

Moosonee shares some of the prob- 
lems common to other northern dioceses 
and has some peculiar unto itself. 

Language barriers are a severe handi- 
cap. English, French and Cree are 
spoken in the 350,000-square mile 
diocese which extends around James 


roads for community 


Neville Clarke, 
Moosonee. 

Clarke sees the benefits of the gravel 
haul project as far more important than 
just building up the roads of the two 
communities. Many of the machinery 
operators in the gravel haul project will 
receive from the Moosonee Education 
Centre heavy equipment papers which 
will enable them to find jobs in industry. 

A co-op project with the town involv- 
ing five heavy equipment operators has 
enabled three men to find jobs in indus- 
try and permitted three others to be 
taken on at the school. The heavy 
equipment course, which operates inde- 
pendently from the traditional school 
year, has as many as 12 to 15 students 
enrolled at any one time. 

According to Greig Fowler, director 
of the education centre, 95 percent of 
municipal work in Moosonee is done by 
the equipment owned by the centre and 
by men enrolled in its courses. 

Fowler looks forward to next year 
when the centre will investigate the 
practicalities of reviving logging work in 
the area, a project that will also come 
under its aegis. 

It will train students in the use and 
maintenance of chain saws and, if it is 
possible to obtain a portable mill, it will 
be operated by students at the logging 
site. 

“Part of the role the education centre 
has to play is to support small indus- 
tries, to train the people how to operate 
small industries, and when they get it 
going and on its feet, then to fade out 
of the picture,” Fowler says. 


suffragan bishop of 


Bay and lies within Ontario and Quebec. 
Both distance and the difficulty in 
communication are enormous barriers in 
cost, as well as in achieving any united 
action. 

In an attempt to cope with decreasing 
grants, Watton has reverted to a worker- 
priest concept of ministry four times. 
All four have been unsatisfactory. 

“You can’t tell a school board 
they’ve got to hire a man because I need 
a priest in that village,’ he says. At 
present, he has three men in one town 
who are ordained, but working in 
secular occupations, while other areas 
are lacking a priest. 

Not one to praise his men highly in 
their presence Watton stoutly de- 
fends the role of the full-time parish 
priest and the job that is being done 
within his diocese. 

“The real boys who are doing the job 
for the church are the parish priests. 
They are the real backbone of the 
church and from whom all of my 
knowledge comes,” he says. 

Further, it is from these parish priests 
that the spark of specialized ministry 
comes, Watton says. 

Frightening changes confront his 
diocese where once the majority of the 
church’s Indian work was in untouched 
Indian villages. Moosonee still has a 
few of the areas left — some of the last 
in Canada — but the gradual influx of 
the white man has ‘brought with it un- 
desirable changes. At Fort George 
where the Indians own no land; the 
presence of construction crews is des- 


troying their way of life;.in Mistassini, 


which was totally Indian until two years 
ago, the community is changing rapidly 
although the Crees have a reserve and 
still represent a majority of the popu- 
lation. 

Yet, despite of obvious influence of 
the white man into these regions, Wat- 
ton is skeptical of glowing descriptions 
heralding great developing opportunities 
in Canada’s North that will become a 
new home for thousands of persons 
from cities in the South. Technology 
and automation will eliminate that 
dream. 

“Look at the Hollinger mine when it 
was operating in Timmins,” he says. 
“They used to mine 4,000 tons a day 
with 1,800 men before it closed. Today, 
Texas Gulf is’ mining twice as much ore 
with as fifth as many men.” 

Development of the Canadian North 
will come, but it will not bring perman- 
ent white settlements. Instead, the 


whites will come into the North, make 
their money and leave, Watton says. 


ha A 


“The residents of the North are the 
Indians. The whites are here to make a 
killing. Let’s not be romantic about this. 
Even the native Northerner looks for- 
ward to retirement in the south.” 

Watton says it is time to throw sup- 
port behind the church work that is now 


going on in the North. 


“There are areas in which we» desper- 
ately need help and don’t know to whom 
to turn. We need help in management 
training. We’re putting all our focus in 
diocesan restructuring into increasing the 
responsibility of four regional deans for 
the diocese. We've eliminated the title 
of archdeacon and suspended the great 
chapters of the diocese. 

“We are getting regional deans who 
can do the job required in terms of abil- 
ity and time and we need help in training 
them. 

“We also have a pressing drug prob- 
lem in Fort George and need someone 
with qualifications to work with us 
there. 

“We have great men in the priesthood 
now and they need the church’s support. 
But few people are willing to believe in 
their ability, sometimes not even the men 
themselves.” 


Link to outside 


In Moosonee, as in many dioceses 
serving isolated settlements, the priest is 
often “a window to the outside world.” 
Watton estimates that some of his men 
spend at least half of each day at this 
work alone, interpreting to the Cree each 
piece of government correspondence, 
whether it concerns welfare, children’s 
allowance or old age pensions. 

In past years the diocese has depended 
heavily upon the Indian catechist as the 
mainstay of the Indian ministry. And in 
all but three locations in the diocese, 
some form of work with Cree and Ojib- — 
way Indians is being carried on by the 
church, Watton says. 

In this diocese where their number 
now is between 40 and 50, some cate- 
chists have been appointed by the bishop, 
some have graduated from catechetical 
school and others have been appointed 
by other Indian catechists. 

This year the diocese has undertaken 
a program to send one of the most re- 
spected leaders and hunters at Paint 
Hills, Que., to Moose Factory for two 
years training after which he will be 
ordained. With help from a bursary 
fund and proceeds from Lenten folders, 
the diocese is sending Sam Houghboy. 
about 48 and a catechist, to the school 
to spend his first year learning English 
and then to become involved in parish 
training. 


JOHN CLARKE SUPERVISES PROJECT NEAR MOOSE FACTORY CHURCH 
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Dean’s conviction quashed 


LONDON 
Dean Gonville ffrench-Beytagh, of 
Johannesburg, arrived here last month 


after being acquitted of terrorism 
charges by the Bloemfontein appeal 
court. 


Three judges gave a ruling that the 
evidence upon which the dean had been 
convicted at Pretoria Supreme Court last 
year fell short of the degree of proof re- 
quired. They quashed his five-year jail 
sentence imposed by that court. 

The dean said the verdict shows there 
is still justice in South Africa. 

“T only wish that it was justice all the 
way along the line for the black people,” 
he told newsmen before leaving Johan- 
nesburg. 

The 60-year-old dean, an outspoken 
critic of apartheid, was found guilty of 
inciting a meeting of the women’s anti- 
apartheid “Black Sash” movement to 
support violent revolution, inciting an 
undercover police agent to acts of vio- 
lence and of passing on $250,000 to ban- 
ned organizations in South Africa. 

Chief Justice Ogilvie-Thompson, of the 


appeal court, said the state had failed to 
prove any illegal intent in the dean’s 
speech to the Black Sash meeting. He 
also discounted the testimony of Ken- 
neth Jordaan, a member of the dean’s 
church who testified as a police under- 
cover agent, whom he described as a 
totally unsatisfactory witness. 


The chief justice also said that the 


charge of giving funds to banned or- 
ganizations was not sufficiently proved. 

Canon John Collins, president of the 
International Aid and Defence Fund, said 
the judges of the appeal court demon- 
strated that their concern is justice and 
the rule of law. 

“The acquittal will have more profound 
affect than that of saving the dean from 
imprisonment,” he said. 

“Tt has defeated the attempt by the 
South African government to intimidate 
all those in South Africa who, by Chris- 
tian and humane acts, assist the victims 
of apartheid.” 

The Johannesburg dean finished his 
term of office in South Africa on Easter 
Day. He is now considering an offer of 
a-post at Norwich Cathedral. 
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PENSION OFFICE MEMO 


YOUR MONEY 


and where It’s going 


While the needs of retired clergy are a major concern 
of the Anglican Church of Canada Pension Plan, 
several other vital needs are also served. 


For example, in 1971 the Fund paid out a total of 
$885,200 in benefits. Of this, $411,900 went out in 
retirement benefits to clergy. The remainder of the 
benefits, amounting to $473,300, was distributed as 
follows: 


@ $383,200 was paid to widows and children 
@ $74,100 went out in disability benefits to clergy 
@ $16,000 was paid as mortuary benefits. 


This year, to provide you 

with a more detailed picture 
of your Pension Plan and 
how it works, we are prepar- 
ing a consolidated financial 
report and a synopsis of 
Canon VIII, the Pension 
Canon. Both will soon be 
published and in your 

hands. Inthe meantime, 

if you have any questions 
about your Pension Plan, 
please contact your 
Diocesan Office, or write 
directly to the Pension Office, 
The Anglican Church of Canada, 

600 Jarvis Street, Toronto 285 ,Ontario. 


Some Facts 
about the 
Anglican Church 
of Canada 


At Gestetner we've been called 


a divine inspiration. 


Having a Gestetner around can be a real blessing at 
times. 

And when you need a lot of copies of something ina 
hurry it’s no trouble at all to get one of our stencil duplicators 
off and running at a moment’s notice. We have a range of 
Stencil duplicators that are quick and easy to operate as well 
as being economical enough to cut your printing costs by as 
much as 40%. 

So if you’re looking for inspiration on how to tackle your 
printing problems, clip out the coupon. And find out why we 
are so well thought of in some of the best places in town. 


Gestetner 


ee 
The original way to copy. 
que ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
Reese 849 Don Mills Rd., Don Mills, Ontario. 
Dear Gestetner here is my clipped coupon. 


| Please tell me more about your 
| Stencil Duplicators Offset Duplicators LJ Photocopiers 0 
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A silver-gilt goblet from Northern France, dated the late 13th century 


Mediarual art 
romes to Ottama 


More than any other period of history, the Middle Ages—the 
years from 1200 to 1400—was a time of adventure and romance. 

It was the age of courtly love and chivalry, of crusades and 
pilgrimages. It was a time of high ideals and noble aspirations. 

It was also the time when art as an expression of man’s wor- 
ship of God reached its highest form. 

Monks spent endless hours working on parchment by candle- 
light, creating page after page of finely detailed illuminated manu- 
scripts which even today retain their brilliant colors. 

Artisans worked in gold and silver and precious stones to create 
caskets suitable to contain sacred relics. 

Craftsmen labored for years, hewing granite from quarries, 
transporting it across miles of rutted laneways, carving elaborate 
designs in the hard stone, then hauling the blocks up scaffolding to 
complete a church or a cathedral. When magnificent Salisbury 
Cathedral in England was built in 38 years, it was considered a 
record for speed in the 13th century. 

For two months this summer, some of the atmosphere of the 
Middle Ages will be recreated in Ottawa. A literally priceless dis- 
play of mediaeval art treasures from France, England, Belgium, 
Germany, the United States and Canada will be exhibited at the 
National Gallery of Canada until July 2. 

Entitled Art and the Courts: France and England from 1259 to 
1328, the exhibition contains 105 works of art which have come 
from art galleries, museums, churches, cathedrals and libraries. 
Among the items on display are gold and silver work, illuminated 
manuscripts, enamels, ivories, stained glass, and ceramics. 

The first exhibits to arrive in Ottawa early last month were 
brought by French curators, and included a 700-year-old cantor’s 
staff from Limoges Cathedral. Made of copper-gilt and decorated 
with gems and silver filagree, the staff was used to conduct sung 
Tesponses in the cathedral. 

Other treasures from France include a series of 12 stained glass 
window panels (dated 1285-1307) portraying scenes from the lives 
of St. Edward and St. Louis; the panels have been especially re- 
moved from the Abbey Church of the Trinity at Fecamp for the 
Canadian exhibit. 

There is also a silver-gilt, gold and enamelled reliquary which, 
tradition says, contains Christ’s blood. ~Measuring only three inches 
in diameter, the reliquary contains a piece of blood-stained red 
oriental silk. It was sent from Jerusalem to Boulogne, France in 
1101 by the leader of the first crusade, Godfrey Bouillon, and in 
1308 was given to Boulogne Cathedral by Philippe IV of France at 
the time of his daughter Isabella’s wedding to Edward II of England. 

Curators from the British Museum have brought four inlaid 
ceramic tiles from Chertsey Abbey, Surrey. Dated between 1260 
and 1280, they portray the victory of Richard the Lion-Heart over 
Saladin of Egypt and the story of Tristan and Iseult. The exhibits 
from England include 13 illustrated manuscripts, silver and ivory 
caskets and a 700-year old chasuble of light blue satin. 

The exhibition has been prepared with the advice of Prof. 
Peter Brieger, formerly of the University of Toronto, and Prof. 
Philippe Verdier of the University of Montreal. 

Because of the value and fragile nature of the works of art, the 
display will not be shown in any location other than Ottawa. How- 
ever, the National Gallery has commissioned the National Film 
Board to make two films on Gothic architecture and these will be 
shown across the country. Subjects of the films are Exeter Cathe- 
dral, England and the Church of St. Urbain, Troyes, France, both 
built in the late 1200s. 
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An Altar frontlet, 1310, from the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


2 one ot. 
An alabaster relief from France (above) showing Jesus before Pilate. Top 


right, a silver chalice and paten belonging to Bishop Gravesend of Lincoln, 
bottom left, a silver casket showing the French and English coats of arms 


An ivory diptych from France, showing scenes from the lives of St. Peter and St. Paul (left) and the 
Psalter and Book of Hours of Yolande de Soissons, from Amiens (right). Psalter is dated circa 1290 


An embroidered altar hanging from the Hoétel-Dieu, Chateau Thierry, France, which is dated about 1320 
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ems, left and an embroidered burse from England, dated 1320 
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from a 14th century illuminated manuscript (right) with the initial D 
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A limestone figure just over three 
feet high of the Virgin and Child 


e from Troyes Cathedral, France, (left) and two fragments of a glass border, 14th century (right) 


An embroidered alms purs 
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TITUS NIEYOK, RIGHT, WEARING CENTURY-OLD SKIRT WITH PUFFIN BILLS, DESCRIBES USE OF TALKING STICK 


Two cultures met at New 


BY CAROLYN PURDEN 
NEW AIYANSH, B.C. 

Many years ago, before the white man 
came to northern British Columbia, the 
Nishga Indians of the Nass River were 
a people proud of their culture and 
heritage. They used the totem pole to 
~ record their ancestry and carved one of 
the tallest in Canada. They had no 

written language, but they had great 
_ skills and recorded their history through 
the ceremonials — dancing and singing. 
With regalia such as the talking stick 
they told their people of their origins. 

Then the white man came to Nass 
River. 

First the fur traders, then the rum-run- 
ners, and finally J. B. McCullagh, the 
first Anglican missionary to reach the 
Nass. 

Ignorant of the Nishga culture, Mc- 
Cullagh was horrified by what he found. 
He thought the totem poles objects of 
worship, and ordered them cut down. 
He forbade the use of ceremonials and 
told the Nishgas to put away their 
regalia. He did not understand that the 
Nishgas knew there was a God and 
worshipped him in their own way; he 
did not realize many of their legends 
paralleled Old Testament stories. 

The Nishgas did as McCullagh said 
and turned to the white man’s God. 
Their totem poles disappeared, their 
regalia was taken away to museums in 
Victoria,-Ottawa and Toronto. Under 
the white man’s law they were no longer 
allowed to practise their ceremonials. 
They began to believe that Christianity 
and their culture were incompatible. 

And that is why, for Indians and 
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ANGLICAN 
MISSION MATTERS 


DIOCESE OF CALEDONIA 


This year the Diocese of - 
Caledonia has received a grant 
of $73,150 from the Anglican 
Church of Canada. The diocese, 
which covers the northern half 
of British Columbia has a 
church population which is 60 
percent Indian. 


whites alike, the 34th meeting of the 
Caledonia diocesan synod in the small 
Nishga village of New Aityansh last 
month was a moving and, in many ways, 
spiritual experience. 

It was not just that it was the first 
synod ever held in an Indian village, or 
that it was attended by Archbishop Ted 
Scott, Primate of the Anglican Church 
of Canada, and Bishop Douglas Ham- 
bidge of Caledonia. 3 

It was significant because it was public 
recognition by the highest authority of 
the church that the missionaries had 
been wrong—that the Nishga culture be- 
longs to Christianity just as the white 
man’s culture does. In the words of 
Scott, “the Indians are bringing that to 
which they belong to God.” 

It was also significant because even 
today many Nishga elders, who as teen- 
agers were influenced by McCullagh, be- 
lieve their symbols and ceremonies are 
sacrilegious. They were greatly upset 
when the clan symbols of the B.C. 
Indians were woven into the altar frontal 
of the New Aiyansh church. And a pro- 
posal to paint these same symbols on the 
front of the building is causing renewed 
controversy in the village. 


Billeting problems 


The synod was held over a weekend 
and all those attending were billeted with 
Indian families in New Aiyansh. It may 
have puzzled delegates when they were 
told billeting was one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks facing the villagers, but Tom 
Tait, who was responsible for these 
arrangements, told me the problems he 
had had. 

“Our elders didn’t want to take in white 
people and were difficult to persuade. 
Some of them are very shy. They said 
white people would not want to live in 
their homes and would not like their 
way of life. I had to spend an hour 
with each of them, talking to them in 
our language and telling them the white 
people only wanted a place to sleep.” 

The major event of the weekend took 
place on Friday night, when the Nishgas 
put on an evening of ceremonial dancing 
in the community hall. 

In doing this they were paying great 
honor to the delegates, for their dancing 
is spiritual, not merely entertainment. 
Over 70 Nishgas took part, all wearing 
traditional regalia and robes. Many 
young villagers who are attending school 
in towns miles away from New Aiyansh 
came back home to participate. 

Bert McKay, the school principal and 
heir to a hereditary chieftainship, acted 


as interpreter and told delegates of the 
significance of the dances. 

“When the Indian reservations became 
law, this was the beginning of our people 
being denied their right to practice their 
heritage. In the late 1880s this became 
one of the tasks of the agencies that 
undertook to civilize our people and 
because of misunderstanding our culture 
was almost lost. They should have 
realized it was not a matter of civilizing 
but of. acculturating. 

“In 1923 it became statute that the 
British Columbia Indian ceremonials 
were prohibited and those who disobeyed 


faced a very heavy fine or imprison- , 


ment.” | 

It is impossible for a white person to 
know what that evening meant to the 
Nishgas, but you could guess something 
of it from the emotions which showed 
on their faces, and from the tremendous 
pride and dignity which radiated from 
each one as he danced and sang. It was 
only the second time these dances had 
been performed, after a lapse of 80 
years during which their culture was 
almost forgotten. 

The dances were revived last year, 
through the actions of chief councillor 
of New Aiyansh James Gosnell. Gosnell 
said he and his parents had been talking 
of the past and the old ways. “They 
said ‘You wouldn’t understand’, so I 
asked, ‘Why not show us?’ They said 
they couldn’t because they were told to 
do away with it.” 

Gosnell and the Anglican priest of 
New Aiyansh, Rev. John Blyth, found 
out that the church no Jonger considered 
the ceremonials unChristian, and Gos- 
nell’s father Eli, who is about 65, was 
authorized by the village to do what he 
could to teach the old dances and songs 
to the people. 

Each dance performed for the dele- 
gates has its own meaning and place 
within the tribe’s culture. The clan 
dance introduced the four clans to which 
all B.C. Indians belong: the eagle, the 
raven, the wolf and the killer whale. The 
clan is inherited from the mother, and 
marriage between people of the same 
clan is forbidden regardless of tribe. 

The most important part of the regalia 
is the red and black blanket, with the 
wearer’s clan symbol on the back. Ori- 
ginally decorated with abalone shells and 
pearls, the Nishgas now use hundreds of 
pearl buttons; once a design has been 
used, it may never be repeated. The 
blanket dance commemorated the don- 
ning of this robe. 

For the Nishgas and for many white 


Aiyansh | 


people in the hall that night, the most 
impressive of the dances was the first, 
whose story parallels the Old Testament 
story of the flood. McKay described it. 

“After the flood there were heavy 
winds and the earth shook and there 
was total darkness lasting a full day. 
Because of our ancestors’ spirituality — 
they gathered’ and pacified the Great 
Spirit. The Nishga people have always 
worshipped the Supreme Being since the 
beginning of time. : 1 

“While they were surrounded by total 
darkness, the chiefs of the village called 
their people together to build a fire 
and present their offerings to the Su- — 
preme Being. They went through every 
form of offering including their most 
treasured possessions, until all the chief 
had left was his ceremonial robe and his 
life. While he contemplated taking his 
life, and as he tore the ceremonial robe 
apart, light was restored. 

“The red and black of our blankets is 
a reminder that our ancestors lost day- 
light and because of the compassion of 
their Supreme Being they were granted 
light again.” : 

As he concluded the hall was darken- 
ed, and on the stage at the far end a 
fiery red glow illuminated the chief and 


his people, standing before a backdrop 
of the Nass River, the forests and the 
snow-capped mountains. To the rhyth- 
mic beat of drums and chant of his 
people, the chief prayed his fear and 
hope to the Supreme Being until, as he 
ripped the blanket apart, light flooded 
the hall. 

As the last beat of the last dance died 
away the Primate was asked to come 
forward with Bishop Hambidge and the 
hereditary chiefs. As Scott stood facing 
the chiefs a blanket was brought for- 
ward and presented to him. 

There had been discussion among the 
chiefs about what clan Scott should join, 
and they finally decided that he should 
belong to all clans. He has the only 
blanket in existence with all four sym- 
bols on the back. The blanket, made by 
one of the villagers, Mrs. Percy Tait, 
took 50 hours to complete. 

In addition, McKay told Scott he had 
been given a Nishga name—Gott’ hl 
leesims — “heart of the Nishgas”, and 
said: “The blanket you may keep. The 
name you will hold until you are pro- 
moted to glory. Then it reverts back to 
the Nishga people. While you have this 
name you will uphold the spirit of the 
Nishga nation.” 

The Primate, obviously moved by this 
honor, found it hard to speak. “There 
has only been one other occasion which 
has meant as much and that was when 
I became Primate. I pledge to do all I 
can as a person to carry forward the 
spirit of the Nishgas and to help them 
maintain their heritage. I am grateful 
for what you have done here tonight, 
Canada needs your heritage.” 

Although J. B. McCullagh lacked 
understanding of the Nishgas and their 
culture, he is held in high esteem by 
them (the main street of the village bears 
his name) and they feel close ties with 
the Anglican church. 

This tie was strengthened considerably 
when the Primate’s World Relief and 
Development Fund donated $5,000 to 
the Nishgas in 1971 to help in a land 
claims battle against the B.C. govern- 
ment. (The case is now before the 
Supreme Court of Canada and a de- 
cision expected at any time.) 

At the Saturday night banquet held 
by the Nishgas, James Gosnell told how 
much his people value their connection 
with the church. 

“Of the fur traders, the rum-runners 
and the missionaries, which of the three 
has stood by us to this day? Two of the 


three left but we still have the third. 

“When the Nishga people continued to 
struggle for justice in our land, only the 
Anglican church stood by us in our hour 
of need before the Dominion of Canada. 
We will never forget this.” Then, using 
a traditional Nishga phrase he added, 
“As long as our river flows, regardless 
of whether we win or lose the case, this 
will be registered among the whole of 
the Nishga tribe.” 

The Nishgas have honored some of 
the Caledonia clergy in an even more 
meaningful way. When a white man has 
proved he is part of their village life, 
when he identifies himself with their 
hopes and concerns, he may be adopted 
by a Nishga family. It is not a token 
gesture—he gains parents, brothers and 
sisters, all of whom will give guidance, 
help and criticism as these are needed. 
Bishop Hambidge was adopted two years 
ago, and speaks of his Nishga mother 
and father as he would his own parents. 

In fact, it was largely due to Ham- 
bidge and his Nishga mother, Mrs. 
Phyllis McMillan, that the Nishgas are 
again wearing their ceremonial blankets. 
When the McMillans adopted the 
bishop, Mrs. McMillan gave him his 
blanket with her clan symbol, the raven, 
on the back. 

“Tt was given as a gift, nothing more,” 
said Hambidge, “but I asked her if I 
could wear it to my younger Nishga 
sister’s wedding the next week. She said 
yes. That wedding was the first time in 
80 years that a Nishga blanket had been 
worn, and there were tears in the eyes 
of some of the people. One man said 
to me, ‘I never thought I’d ever again 
see our blanket worn’. Their old regalia 
had been taken away to museums, but 
after the wedding they began to make 
them again.” 

During the synod, Hambidge made a 
short speech in which he underlined his 
own ties with New Aiyansh, and stressed 
the validity of the Nishga culture as an 
expression of worship. 

“The affection of the village has been 
very obvious—it’s like going home again 
and being treated as part of the family. 
I defy any diocese to have a better synod 
than this one. 

“When we who have been adopted by 
the Nishgas wear our blankets, we are 
not dressing up like Indians. We are 
saying there is no division between what 
we do with our culture and our religion. 
Your dancing was a spiritual moment, 
and it didn’t have to be in a church. 


And in the same way, we could have 
brought the eucharist into the hall, 
because it is all the same thing. We 
declare life belongs to God and all we 
are and have belongs to him. 

“TI am honored to be a Nishga and to 
be part of the communities and cultures 
in the diocese. We belong to each other.” 

Later, the Primate summed up what 


Caledonia synod authorizes stipend 


NEW AIYANSH, B.C. 

A major part of the business of the 
34th synod of the northern British Col- 
umbia diocese of Caledonia, held here 
last month, was devoted to a discussion 
of finances. 

As in other assisted dioceses, Cale- 
donia’s clergy receive low stipends; in- 
creases have been small and few, des- 
pite a rapidly rising cost of living. And 
there have been inequities. While his 
stipend may be low, the single man 
serving an easily-accessible parish is far 
better off than the man with several 
dependents living in a remote area, where 
costs are higher and scattered congrega- 
tions necessitate extensive and often- 
difficult travel. 

However, as result of action taken by 
the synod, a Basic Stipend and Car 
Allowance Plan designed to eliminate 
these inequities will go into effect on 
July 1. 

Under the plan, which is based on 
proposals submitted to the diocesan ex- 
ecutive committee by Archdeacon R. E. 
M. Yerburgh of Vanderhoof, B.C., all 
clergy get a basic $4,000 annual basic 
stipend, with increases of $200 every five 
years for up to 20 years’ service. In 
addition, there is a marriage allowance 
of $200 a year provided the wife is not 
earning more than $500 annually. 

The diocese will ‘also pay a yearly 
allowance for children: $75 for the first 
three children under 16; $40 for the 
fourth and subsequent children; $125 for 
the first two children over 16; $75 for 
the third and subsequent children. These 
allowances will be paid while the chil- 
dren attend school, up to and through 
the 19th year. In addition, other de- 
pendents may qualify for a $200 allow- 
ance subject to the bishop’s approval. 

Living allowances, determined by the 
cost of living in all parts of the diocese, 


will range from $300 to $500 for a mar- 
ried man, $150 to $300 for a single. 

In’ addition, responsibility allowances 
ranging from $100 to $300 a year will 
be paid men having parishes with more 
than two points, to the rural dean, arch- 
deacon, and editor of the Caledonia 
Times. There will be a basic car allow- 
ance for all clergy of $600 a year, and 
a rate of eight cents for mileage above 
600 miles a2 month. 

The plan will apply to all clergy, the 
deaconess, the secretary-treasurer, and 
Church Army captains, provided Church 
Army headquarters agrees. “It applies 
to the bishop too, in principle,’ said 
Bishop Douglas Hambidge, “but there’s 
not enough money in the plan yet.” 

In fact, the plan will be partially fin- 
anced through the stipend augmentation 
given by the church to all assisted bish- 
ops. Assisted parishes will be asked to 
find an extra $100 a year towards the 
priest’s stipend; self-supporting parishes 
will have to find $200. The bishop’s sti- 
pend augmentation fund will be used to 
bring all parishes up to the amount 
authorized by the plan. 

Another major concern of the diocese 
is the reduction of the General Synod 
block grant to Caledonia. Over the last 
three years the grant has been cut by 
$26,000 to $73,150 in 1972 and a further 
five percent reduction is expected in 
1973. 

Up until now? the diocese has not had 
to curtail its work because of the de- 
creased grant. However the diocesan 
executive committee, in a motion before 
synod, stated that Caledonia had reached 
the limit of its ability to absorb further 
cuts and to raise further revenue intern- 
ally. It therefore asked synod to auth- 
orize a request to the General Treasurer 
of the church, John Ligertwood, to ex- 
plore ways of maintaining the General 


Synod grant at no less than its 1973 level 
for another three years. The motion was 
passed. 

“The work of the church in Caledonia 
is increasing,’ said Bishop Hambidge, 
“and in some place there is a desperate 
need for advancing the church’s work. 
What we are asking for is a breathing 
space. A regular cut every year makes 


ELI GOSNELL CONGRATULATES SCOTT AFTER GIVING HIM BLANKET 


the weekend had meant to him. Speak- 
ing to villagers and delegates, he said, 
“No synod in any diocese in Canada 
will be able to match this one. I wish 
I could transfer the love and devotion 
shown in this diocese to places like To- 
ronto or Niagara, so that they could 
learn from the love we've been shown 
here.” 


supplements 


your decisions for you. If we can be 
assured there will be no cut for three 
years I hope we will be able to make 
some advances in our work without fall- 
ing back into our old habits.” 

Synod also greeted Judge Alfred Scow 
of Prince Rupert recently appointed 
chancellor of the diocese. He is the first 
Indian to hold this post in Caledonia. 


Baldwin delivers superiative 
sound at every price. 


This is the new Baldwin C-630. 
A magnificent, self-contained 
organ, offering exceptional 
tonal quality at a price which 
can fit easily into a modest 
church or school budget. 

It is an elegant example of 
the superb craftsmanship and 
value you can expect with every 
Baldwin organ. 

From the basic C-115 to the 


full C-600, you deserve the 
Baldwin sound. 

For more information about 
the Baldwin C-630, or any other 
Baldwin organ or piano. write to: 
The Baldwin 
Piano Company 
(Canada) Limited 
Downsview 
Ontario 


BALDWIN 
DepartmentiGG-2 Leeks 
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Phony essay business: 


If you're having trouble making the 
grade at university—or if you just don’t 
like work—there’s now a way you can 
get a degree without having to open a 
book, think a thought, or even attend 
a class. : 

This is the age of packaged meals— 
why shouldn’t it become the age of 
packaged education? So some enterpris- 
ing people have figured out a way to 
provide students with packaged essays 
they can use for credits just as easily 
as the busy woman who puts a packaged 
dinner in the oven. 

Canada’s newest business—perhaps the 
most booming thing in its economy—is 
selling term papers to university and col- 
lege students who often turn them in as 
their own. 

Demand is so great that agencies are 
mushrooming in Toronto and offices have 
been opened in Vancouver. If Canada is 
anything like the United States, the num- 
ber should multiply because across the 
line one company has expanded to 48 
branches in the last year. 

The way these agencies work is simple 
enough, so simple you have to wonder 
how it works that well. A student, let’s 
say, does not want to write an essay 
required of him for credit. 

His reason may be any one of several 
—he’s busy working on something else 
he’s more interested in . . . he doesn’t do 
well in that particular subject . . . -he 
doesn’t do well in anything . . . he'd 
rather play than work. 

Whatever his motive, he makes his way 
to the office of any one of several agen- 
cies. There’s nothing clandestine about it 
—they advertise in papers, have open 
business offices—it’s not like looking for 
drugs or going to a bootlegger, in fact 
it’s a bit like buying anything else. 

The student just has to tell a clerk 
what he wants—the subject, the length, 
the level, and the deadline. He puts down 
a deposit and that’s all he has to do until 
its time to pick the paper up and pay 
the rest of the fee. 


Reg Stackhouse 


THE ART OF THE POSSIBLE 


What the agency does varies according 
to the company’s size. Some are one-man 
bands who have to hire a writer to do 
each paper ordered from them. They pay 
these writers about two dollars a page 
and collect about three. 

But one company is as up-to-date in 
its use of high-speed, complex technology. 
as any other large corporation. With 
headquarters in Boston, its branches are 
hooked up to a central office by com- 
munications equipment that make it 
possible for a branch to order a paper 
and have it delivered in four minutes. 

This company has 50,000 papers on 
file and its business is so good it expects 
to| double that number by this summer. 
When a student asks for an essay, the 
branch office is usually able to get one 
from this pool and sell it to him at a 
discount. 

If that isn’t possible, an “original” has 
to be written—at a slightly larger fee— 
by one of the company’s staff of writers, 
all of them working fulltime and earning 
anywhere from $100 to $400 a week. 

What these companies think about the 
morality of their extraordinary business 
varies, except for their unanimous convic- 
tion that if they weren’t doing it, some- 
body else would be. 

“There’s always been trading of es- 
says,” one of them told me. And she 
sounded all the more convincing because 


Those pre-packaged sermons 


_NEW YORK 

At last church-goers have found out 
how their clergymen, with all the other 
things they have to do, manage to pro- 
duce a brand new sermon every Sunday. 
According to a recent story in The Wall 
Street Journal, they buy them. 

About a dozen firms across the United 
States are selling a year’s supply of taped 
or typed sermons to some 40,000 clergy- 
men and priests for as little as $25, 
writes Journal reporter George Mitchell. 
Rev. Robert Waznak, a Roman Catho- 
lic priest who has studied the phenomen- 
on, believes it has arisen because most 
people today go to church to hear the 
sermon. “The minister who can’t deliver 
something stirring and relevant is in bad 
shape.” 

How stirring a sermon you get de- 
pends on who you buy from. Liturgy 
Publications, run by Catholic lawyer and 
editor James Colaianni, charges $25 for 


a year’s supply of bland sermons. Ac- 


cording to Mr. Colaianni, keeping them ~ 


non-controversial broadens their appeal, 
and he has 5,500 subscribers who would 
agree with him. 

Some rather unlikely people have got 
into the sermon-selling game, Mitchell 
reports. Red Barber, a former sports- 
caster now living in Florida sells ser- 
mons at $3.95 a pair. When asked about 
his qualifications in this field, Barber 
doesn’t hide behind false claims: “God 
is the greatest manager of us all,” he 
replies. 

Although most of these companies 
are recently-established, the idea origin- 
ated 800 years ago. A monk named 
Werner of Ellerbach compiled a collec- 
tions of sermons and gave it the pictur- 
esque title, “Flowers Picked from the 
Fathers.” Three hundred years later an- 
other collection came out, called “Dormi 
Securi’” (Sleep Safely). 


F. OSBORNE & CO. LTD. 


greatly regret that due to various circumstances they have found it 


necessary to close down. 


They have selected the well-known firm of Vanpoulles Ltd. as worthy 
successors to their long-established tradition of craftsmanship and from 
today all Osborne’s designs as well as their stock items will be available 


from Vanpoulles. 


Messrs. Osborne would like to thank their many friends for past 
orders and are fully confident that Vanpoulles will give the same personal 


service. 


Future enquiries for church plate and all church furnishings should 


be addressed direct to 


VANPOULLES 


DIRECTORS: L. C., E. L., L. J. and R, M. APPLETON. 


258-260 VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD LONDON sW1 
ENGLAND 


Ltd. 


TELEPHONE 
01-834 4051 


she didn’t look a bit like somebody 
should if she’s doing something under- 
handed. 

She looked like the attractive, diligent 


young wife she was, hard at work look- 


ing after her husband’s office, trying to 
make the family business go. 

“Fraternities have kept essay libraries 
for years,” she said. “All we’ve done is 
put it on a business basis.” 

The managers of two other agencies 
insisted they had no moral responsibility 
for the way their customers used their 
products. “All we’re selling,” they claim- 
ed, “is material for reference and re- 
search purposes. What students do with 
it is up to them.” 

But another became more philosophicah 
about it when I asked him how he justi- 
fied his business. “I guess it isn’t morally 
justifiable,’ he admitted, though without 
shame or remorse. “But neither is the 
way the universities are run. This is just 
showing how phoney they are.” 

“Many students don’t really want an 
education,” he went on. “They just want 
a degree. They pay the university for one, 
and they pay us for helping them get it.” 

University authorities have not. yet 
done much to fight this potential subver- 
sion of their whole system—“What can 
they really do about it?” one agency 
operator asked me, and smirked as 


though he wasn’t very worried. 
And he was partly right. Even making 
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When Su May first came to our 
Home in Hong Kong, the other 
children called her “Girl-who-will- 
not laugh.” 


And there was a reason for her 
sadness. Her parents were dead, her 
relatives didn’t want her. It seemed 
that no one in the world loved her. 

So why the big smile now? Well, 
Su May has discovered that some- 
one does love her. She lives in a 
pretty cottage along with her new 
“brothers and sisters’—and has lov- 
ing care from a housemother, espe- 
cially trained for the difficult task 
of being a mother to youngsters like 
Su May. 


And just look at her now. She 
doesn’t have a worry in the world— 
but we do. Because, you see, we 
must find sponsors for many child- 
ren like Sue May. A sponsor who 
will provide food, clothing, educa- 
tion and love. 

And Su May is only one heart- 
breaking case out of thousands... . 


but just look at 


conditioned dishonesty 


students take a quiz before getting their 
essay marks may not be enough. Accord- 
ing to one survey of this peculiar indus- 
try, the majority of students study the 
subjects for which they have purchased 
essays and are in a position to field the 
elementary questions the typical quiz 
poses. 

That’s one reason some people think 
“there oughta be a law”, and some au- 
thorities are looking into the feasibility 
of legislating the whole thing out of 
business. 

If they succeed it may thus turn out 
to be just another profitable “nine-day- 
wonder’, but the success it has enjoyed 
in one bullish year shows something 
about North American people that’s 
frightening. It suggests we have become 
so conditioned by dishonesty that it 
doesn’t have to be underground. 

Buying and selling essays is cheating 
but so are many other things society has 
accepted without question: misleading ad- 
vertising that makes millions out of the 
“big lie” technique, ghost-writing that 
makes any mediocrity sound like a witty 
intellectual, image-making that shapes a 
personality and passes it off to the public 
as though it were real. 

Centuries before Christ, Socrates con- 
demned the word-merchants who were 
subverting the Athenian assembly and it 
looks as if he could now find a bigger 
target than ever for his invective. 


er now! 


boys and girls who are neglected, 
unwanted, starving, unloved. Our 
workers overseas have a staggering 
number of children desperately 
waiting for help—over 25,000 
youngsters, that will just have to 
survive the best they can until we 
find sponsors for them. 


How about you? Will you spon- 
sor a child like Su May? The cost 
is only $12 a month. 


Please fill out the sponsor appli- 
cation—you can indicate your pre- 
ference, or let us assign you a child 
from our emergency list. 


Then, shortly, you will receive a 
photograph of your child, and a per- 
sonal history. Your child will write 
to you, and a housemother will send 
you the original and an English 
translation direct from overseas. 


Won’t you share your blessings— 
and your love—with a needy child? 
In India, Nigeria, Africa, Mexico, 
South America, Taiwan. 
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Receipts for Income Tax Are Issued Promptly 
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I wish to “sponsor” a boy [J girl [ for 


ONETYVEAT UN saccorietllsaitse/s asin ohahelexerarnene rear e 
(Name Country) 


I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the 
full year [J first month (J 


I cannot ‘‘sponsor’’ a child but want 


to help by giving $.......... 
Name 


(See ee eee eee ee eee eee 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA ---- 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA 


CCF is experienced, effi- 
cient, economical and 
conscientious. Approved 
by the Income Tax 
Branch of the Dept. of 
Revenue, Ottawa, ap- 
proved by U.S. State 
Commission on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid. Christian 
Children's Fund has been 
helping children around “ 
the world since 1988 and at present as- 
sists over 110,000 children in more than 
800 Homes and projects in over 50 
countries, 
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AT THIS SMALL FRENCH MONASTERY BROTHERS WORK AT A TRADE AND GIVE ALL THEIR MONEY TO THE COMMUNITY 


At Easter 15,000 young people gathered at Taizé, a monastic community 
in Central France. They came to pray and to search; soon, in their own 
way, they will tell the world about a Christian festival. See page 22 
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ON A ‘HILLSIDE IN FRANCE “A QUIET ECUMENICAL | COMMUNITY STARTED A WORLDWIDE SEARCH F OR ‘INNER PEACE 
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At Taizé, 


BY FRANCIE MILLER 
TAIZE, FRANCE 

This is a time when young people all 
over the world are experiencing utter 
frustration with the church and organ- 
ized religion. It is a time when many 
aren’t too sure whether they believe in 
God. It is a time when they are fed up 
with man’s inhumanity to man but want 
to give themselves and their love to the 
world. And for all these people it is the 
time for an answer. 

Many are finally finding it. 

It radiates from an ecumenical com- 
munity-monastery in this small village in 
Burgundy, central France. The commun- 
ity is severe in the sense of dedication, 
poor in the sense of possessions, and in- 
habited by 70 “monks” of every Christian 
religion from places like France, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Holland, England and 
North America. The brothers take the 
three vows characteristic of most relig- 
ious orders: obedience, celibacy and pov- 
erty. But, amazingly, this small unobtru- 
sive community attracts 200,000 visitors a 
year, many thousands of whom are young 
people from almost every continent. 

Some come out of curiosity, some ar- 
sive looking for spiritual help. Some 
spend a few hours, others stay for a 
week. 

Throughout 1971, more than 42,000 
young people from 75 countries visited 
Taizé, usually during school vacations, 
setting up tents in the fields and attending 


PERSONAL MEDITATION 


IS OFTEN 


a 
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discussion meetings, prayers and, to use 
a common word of the community, a 
“festival.” 

There are three types of meeting: com- 
munity prayer, morning, noon and even- 
ing; groups of seven for personal encoun- 
ter; and workshops in tents three times a 
week for “research” into a variety of de- 
finite and specific ways of giving their 
lives to the world. The tent-workshops 
are probably the most important aspects 
of the meetings, because throughout the 
week each person can discuss and study 
subjects corresponding most to his or her 
own particular aspirations. 

For example, if a young person is look- 
ing for silence and meditation, there is a 
“silent field”. If the concern is political 
involvement in the world, there is a tent 
on “combat and reconciliation” or 
“search into politics’. If it is church and 
faith, there are a series of tents on “pray- 
er and silence” or “bible study” or “life 
commitment in the church”. 


Current affairs 

Every morning there is a short general 
meeting for everyone, held in the church, 
at which news of current affairs is given. 
In the.evenings, there are bonfires and 
open discussion groups, or self-made en- 
tertainment, like the drama, dance and 
music performance given last year by a 
group from London, England. And in 
other tents during the evenings you can 
hear guitar music, poetry, singing. Some- 
times there is a festive, candlelit meal 
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PART OF ANY DAY AT TAIZE 


a quiet in 


outside in the courtyard. 

Every day brothers and priests of the 
community are available in the church 
for personal counselling; every Friday is 
a day of silence and retreat; and every 
Saturday evening is a night of uninter- 
rupted prayer that goes on until Sunday 
morning. 

But the most interesting part of this 
is that these meetings are part of a huge, 
world wide preparation for an event that 
will happen some day, some year from 
now. No one knows when, or even how 
it will happen, but feelings and hopes are 
so strong that this time of preparation 
and meeting is going on quietly but de- 
finitely all over the world. 

It might be compared to the under- 
ground church of the early Christians. 
Thousands of young people are getting 
ready for what Roger Schutz, prior of 
Taizé, calls a “springtime of the church”. 
It is an exciting and moving advent. 

The unscheduled event is called the 
Council of Youth and it all started at 
Easter, 1970, when Brother Roger, as 
Schutz is always called, announced “joy- 
ful news for young people everywhere”. 
There were 2,500 young people at Taizé 
at the time. It was a “challenge of hope 
at a time of trouble within the church” 
and thousands have responded to it. 

His announcement came as a realiza- 
tion that “there is a thirst for God, but 
at the same time there is the will to ad- 
vance in the service for man, the wish 
for the church to be a creative force.” 

The Council of Youth is a misleading 
phrase, because “‘council’’ does not mean, 
in this sense, just a huge assembly. It is 
not a new movement or a new organiza- 
‘tion. It is, instead, meant to be years of 
“inner adventure”, first, and then a com- 
ing together some time in the future to 
draw the experiences “arising from the 
interior vision of young people seeking 
to discover new ways of committing 
themselves to Christ.” 

Meanwhile, the first stage of the pre- 
paration is to live—rediscovering human 
value, and the fulness and beauty of life. 
It is most explicitly “to find a festival of 
life.” A girl from the Congo, following 
this stage of preparation, explains what 
this means to her: “Festival is a song of 
life, permeating all human existence. The 
festival at the innermost heart of man is 
freedom. When, during a union meeting, 
workers speak up although they know 
that their employer is listening . . . this 
is festival. I find festival in struggle, in 
political action in the service of men.” 


Deeper meaning 

And a young Black American says, 
“For me, I am the festival! Everything 
I am vibrates, sings and dances. I love 
with everything I am.” 

Young people continue in their normal 
lives when they return from Taizé, but 
they add to that a deeper meaning and 
some form of Christian action they can 
best carry out within their own talents 
and abilities. 

And they stay in touch with Taizé. 
Three girls, living in Lebanon for one 
year, write: “In the Middle East, where 
the tensions are so serious, we've really 
discovered that one cannot permit one- 
self to live without a strong and demand- 
ing commitment for the oppressed. We 
have tried to do this by going in turn to 
work in the Palestinian Hospital. This is 
making us go thoroughly into the mean- 
ing of giving up one’s privileges day by 
day and challenging us to live out our 


ner revolution 


commitment towards all who are poor, 
whoever they may be. In these surround- 
ings which give no security and where 
one is sometimes afraid for the others 
and for one’s self, we are trying to enter 
into the dynamism of struggle without 
losing sight of the person in front of us, 
so as to be a leaven of reconciliation.” 
And from France, one Council of 
Youth member writes: “I decided to live 
in a poor suburb. I am beginning to be 
accepted as I help backward children. I 
was very lucky to discover a cell and we 
do not meet very often, because each of 
us has our own activities. But the simple 
fact of knowing the others exist, that you 
can always call on them and be sure of a 
welcome, is really very precious.” 

And in Germany six young members 
of a “cell” have undertaken six “rules” 
for their daily lives: “Being faithful in 
prayer together and in reading the bible; 
communion, trust, love, openness and 
helpfulness among ourselves and towards 
others; collaborating faithfully with the 
parish; working for the unity of the 
church; giving part of our income to 
people in need; keeping in touch with 
Taizé and helping in the preparation of 
the Council. of Youth. We do not want 
to enslave-each other but help each other 
to persevere.” : 

Many cells write to Taizé asking how 
to go further in their “interior adventure” 
and how to go about finding a lifestyle. 
They are advised to ask themselves a 
series of questions in everyday life. For 
example: “In daily living, what fills me 
with joy? With the crosses that have to 
be taken up each morning, how can I 
live and express in daily life the festival 
of the risen Christ? How do I rediscover 
simplicity in relationships with others? 
How can I be attentive to those around 
me, accessible to everyone, available, and 
easy to approach?” 

Maybe preparation for the Council of 
Youth is vague and useless; maybe it is 
naive and idealistic. How, after all, can 
a group of young people change the 
world or the church? 

But the important thing is that they 
have turned from apathy to a slow-grow- 
ing, sensible revolution, not in the sense 
of demonstrations or headlines, but with- 
in themselves, quietly and determinedly, 
with sensitivity and the desire to commit 
their lives, through action, to what they 
believe. 

Brother Roger sums it up when he ad- 
vises young people leaving Taizé: “It is 
not possible to grasp the gospel in its 
entirety. But if, during your stay here, 
you have understood one single word, 
one single gesture, however small it may 
be, then live that word, that gesture, 
straight away and as intensely as you 
can. That means never giving up the 
struggle: a struggle to find an intuition, 
and to live from it, the struggle to watch 
and pray with Christ. 

“While not forgetting the hidden nature 
of the preparation for the Council of 
Youth, how can you communicate a 
word, a gesture, there where you are, at 
work, at school, in a cafe, in church? 

“Taizé is only the name of one small 
family. It is better not to use the name 
of Taizé too much. Of course one can- 
not be completely silent about the name 
of a family which perhaps you love. That 
would be inhuman. But talk about it as 
little as possible. Speak rather about the 
content, about the news proclaimed and 
lived through the Council of Youth that 
is in preparation.” 
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The signs of a joyful *‘s pringtime” 


BY ROGER SCHUTZ 

At Taizé we have taken a number of 
risks in preparing the Council of Youth. 
And yet I cannot find it in me to worry 
when certain people point out the difficul- 
ties involved. Why? Because of the con- 
fidence I have in the intuitions of the 
young people from so many different 
countries who come to meet together 
here: they return home, where they 
search and pray, some are travelling 
across the continents, some are living in 
small cells scattered all over the world: 
from time to time they come back here. 

On certain nights this summer I walked 
beneat’g the sky loaded with stars, alone, 
at moments when thousands of young 
people were camping on the hill. And I 
reflected: the intuitions of all kinds that 
young people have are like these stars 
shining in my night. As yet, nothing is 
very clear, but my night is festive, ablaze 


and filled with a reckless hope. The 


future and youth are the same thing: no, 
I cannot fear for the future. A spring- 
time of the church can be sensed. 

It is true that young people today have 
an enormous variety of aspirations. But 
certain things characterize them: they 
want to act in favor of man where he is 
victim of man; they try to communicate 
— for the Christian, that becomes a 
search for communion. 

Young Christians desire such a com- 
munion—with man as with Christ—but 
without any rigid framework. Unlike 
their predecessors in the years from 1950 
to 1965, they cannot be said to be hostile 
to church institutions: rather, they do not 
care about them and refuse to take them 

‘into account. They are not interested in 
reforms—they are awaiting the birth of 
something new. Where there is trust, it is 
because of what a person is, and when 
they turn to the experience of a man 
involved in running an institution, it is 
because they have seen in him a man of 
communion. 


Conflicts 


They cannot stand diplomacy and 
cleverness in the church. Longstanding 
conflicts between groups of Christians, 
and the stubborn maintenance of parallel 
confessions, they see as pointless rear- 
guard actions. Specifically confessional 
bodies that try to go toward them hear 
themselves being accused of trying to 
recuperate them for their own ends. 

The sense that young people have of 
being intensely integrated into a human 
community on a planetary scale seems 
to betray in them a new awareness of 
the universal. Large numbers of young 
people look for their fulfillment in terms 
of a political society socialized at univer- 
sal level. Might it be that, in their eyes, 
such a society has already taken the place 
of the church? 

When faced with the fact that very 
many young people reject the church, 
why stand still to interpret that pessimis- 
tically, anxiously or even polemically? Is 
not the main thing to question ourselves 
thoroughly so as to discern beyond the 
immediate event the signs — already 
visible—of a springtime of the church? 
At the present moment there are three 
main questions being asked, and all show 
how new ways forward can emerge from 
a situation that is in itself difficult. 


A first, admittedly serious, question is 
the rapid drop—in all churches—in the 
number of vocations to the ministry. But 
at the same moment we are discovering 
the enormous untapped resources avail- 
able with which to realise the ministry 
of the church in quite new ways. Con- 
fronted with a vacuum, lay people are 
stimulated to exercise more explicitly 
their share in the common service that 
is given to each Christian by his baptism. 
With that it at once becomes clearer 
what are the specfic features of the 
priest’s service: a service that must be 
lived in complement with the laity. 

Then there is the question of in- 
volvement and action in favor of man: 


that, for many young people means poli- - 


tical involvement, and often a revolu- 
tionary option. The long history of 
Christians shows a notorious inability 
to be consequential here. 

Among the first Christians, “socializa- 
tion” was a fact: far from continuing in 
that, Christians have stored up more and 
more property. 


Sharing 

‘Since the 16th Century, they have 
agreed with a system of lending money 
with interest. With that they have-con- 
sented to a society so organized that the 
profits resulting from work are not dis- 
tributed among all but are reserved for 
a tiny minority to enjoy. 

It seems to have taken the spur of 
Marxism to stir the church—arousing us 
from sleep and awakening the church to 
a springtime—by stimulating it to become 
a community of sharing, stripped of the 
means of power and solidly one with 
those who are oppressed. 

Then, a third question: it is obvious 
to many people today that after having 
made a leap forward, ecumenism is now 
bogged down in interconfessional institu- 
tions which by their very nature secrete 
a process of parallelism. Thus, these in- 
stitutions are even capable of preventing 
the realization of actual unity. Seeing 
this, large numbers of those who had 
once hoped*for much from ecumenism 
now invest their energies in other direc- 
tions. As for young people, they do not 
give it any attention. There are days 
when I come face to face with intol- 
erance and repression: then I like to 
remember John XXIII who said: “Be 
joyful, look for what is best and let the 
sparrows chirp”. Such innocence of heart 
is like a draught of fresh air. 

Young people worshipping and loving 
Christ in isolation, not bothering about 
His body the church; the church re- 
placed in their outlook by a politicized 
society; ecumenism at a standstill: none 
of that would disturb me if Christ, before 
dying, had not prayed for the visible 
unity of all who are his. No way around 
that: for Christ the credibility of Chris- 
tians is bound up with their real unity. 
It is by our visible communion that men 
can recognize what we live by. The unity, 
the ecumenicity of the church is a fire 
lit across the whole world, a fire that 
burns us. 


Roger Schutz, more commonly called 
Brother Roger, is founder and prior of 
Taizé. He announced the Council of 
Youth at Easter, 1970. 


YOUNG PEOPLE CROWD AROUND BROTHER ROGER AFTER A SERVICE 


BROTHER ROGER SCHUTZ SAYS HOPE FOR CHURCH LIES WITH YOUTH 


Freedom and festival 


BY JOHN ERB 

“Le Christ est Ressuscité, Alleluia.’ 
Then with the V sign of peace, young 
people from most of the nations of 
Europe, as well as from North America 
and Third World, experience not only the 
joy at the festival of Christ’s Resurrec- 
tion, but also something of the day of 
Pentecost and the host of tongues. There 
was no need to know the language, for 
we all knew the community of faith in 
the experience we were sharing. Easter 
at Taizé, and none of us had ever known 
a festival like this before in our lives. 

It is easy to get to Taizé—at least it 
was for eight of us from London in a 
mini-bus. Seven thousand people were 
there for Easter as well as 2,000 who 
spent Easter week in the sun-baked hills 
near Cluny. The others came by coach, 
by car, by foot, by train, by motor-cycle, 
and by thumb. They carried on their 
backs their tents and sleeping bags, they 
carried in their hearts hope; and when 
their time was finished they returned to 
their homes carrying both lightly, for 
they had tasted freedom through resur- 
rection. 

Our first sight of Taizé was from the 
road below. We looked up and saw what 
looked like the prow of a surfing board 
cutting through a wave: the great eastern 
prow of the Church of Reconciliation, 
the home of the community. It was 
Easter Monday, and the huge crowd of 
visitors was beginning to leave. We 
threaded our way through the young 
people in their uniforms of denim flares, 
bright shirts and kerchiefs, glorious shin- 
ing faces, and hair in profusion. Some 
of the fields of bright orange, blue, 
yellow, and green tents were coming 
down, others going up, and in front of 
the church stood the great blue and white 
striped circus tent put up to hold the 
tremendous host of people. Inside the 
tent the altar was still standing where the 
west wall of the church had been torn 
down to accommodate the 7,000. 

The 2,000 who remained for Easter 
week were broken up in 115 small groups 
to talk about their ideas and thoughts on 
how man can be freed from man. 
Again the language is no barrier, for all 
discussion must slow down to a listening 
level, where we speak with patience and 
listen with intensity. We sat on a stone 
wall along the way and three languages 


were going forth on what Christ means 
to each person: translation became less 
necessary as we each began to under- 
stand the others through listening. 

In 1940, Roger Schutz came to the 
small village of Taizé to look after some 
of the refugees filtering into the area. In 
1942 when France was fully occupied, he 
left for Switzerland, and at the end of 
the war returned with four friends, and 
began the protestant community whose 
aim was the reconciliation of men to 
themselves, to God and (in the case of 
Christians), to other Christians. In time 
men from all over the world and from 
all Christian churches joined the com- 
munity, and they have also been going 
from Taizé to serve in distant places. 
Visitors came: more and more over the 
years, and especially more and more 
young people. Through searching ques- 
tions and through facing the “enormous 
responsibility that weighs on the shoul- 
ders of young people today”, a council 
of youth was begun. 

“Le concile des jeunes” is more than a 
meeting in time and space, it is a con- 
ciliar state which is in a continual grow- 
ing pattern. Young people can experience 
the growth through cell groups in which 
they (with a few others) search out the 
means by which Christ’s freedom has 
changed them, and how they are going 
to put such freedom into action. So that 
through their becoming conscious of the 
world’s oppressions; through the commit- 
ment of energies to break situations 
where man is victim of man; by rejecting 
privileges; by refusing to hunt for suc- 
cess as the technological world sees suc- 
cess; by furthering the communion be- 
tween men; by finding liberation in self, 
and in neighbours near and far; and by 
being released in self to secure others’ 
release. By prayer, social action, search- 
ing the meaning of Christ’s freedom, the 
young of the world are challenged by 
Taizé to make their own decisions; 
through an interior adventure to give 
their lives not just part, but the whole. 

The means which they will use are 
poor means, means through incognito 
action, like the leaven in the dough or 
the seed in the ground: the secret means 
of love, which changes man. 


Rey. John Erb is a Canadian priest 
serving in London as a youth worker 
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The Deacon speakin 
BRO. MO 


Dear Deacon 

You are way off base with your de- 
scription of Jehovah’s Witnesses. I have 
welcomed them into my home for years 
and have found most of them to be truly 
Christian people. I asked them in out of 
curiosity, I talked with them and studied 
with them, and I learned a great deal 
from these sessions. 

It is commonly accepted among my 
friends that your description of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses is true, however they know 
nothing about them, and the loss is theirs. 

Mona 
Dear Mona 

I am grateful for someone who can 
"speak as you do about the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses. Though I may be off your 
base mine remains the same. 

Unlike your friends I have had ample 
opportunity to study the background and 
development of the sect, and to meet 
many adherents. 

Some possess christian qualities. None 
is Christian. 

My personal feelings remain unchang- 
ed. 

Dear Deacon 

In the March CHURCHMAN, in reply to 
A.C.: “And stop believing the right guy 
will come along if you wait long enough.” 

Is there a Mr. or Miss “Right” and if 
there isn’t what is there? 

Paul 
Dear Paul 

It is highly unlikely there is a Mr. or 
Miss Right. Even computer dating-and- 
‘mating services recognize that. There are 
too many variables. 

A good marriage provides self-fulfill- 
ment for both parties, but never at the 
expense of the other. 

If you can see the marriage ceremony 
as a solemn act of declaration to that 
intent then your “chosen” partner will 
give as much truth to the title as you can 
hope for. 

Dear Deacon 

There is talk going around saying that 
Jesus was homosexual. They gather this 
information where he chose 12 disciples 
for himself, where John, one of the 12, 
leaned upon Christ’s breast at the Last 

Supper. I find this hard to believe. 

I do believe there are homosexuals who 
are Christians — God-fearing men. Jesus 
himself stated: “All who come to me I 
will in no wise cast out’. This also refers 
to homosexuals. 

But what would your opinion be con- 


cerning “‘gay” Christianity — or that 
Christ himself was a homosexual? 
Andrew 


Dear Andrew 
I do not believe Jesus was a homo- 


CCC resolution urges 
amnesty for resisters 


TORONTO 

Amnesty for young American draft 
resisters has been urged by the Canadian 
Council of Churches in a resolution 
passed by a meeting of the Executive 
Council here recently. 

The resolution said the CCC recogniz- 
ed that granting amnesty is a matter to 
be solely decided upon within the U:S., 
but it added that “having assumed a 
ministry to war resisters who have im- 
migrated to Canada (CCC) has a deep 
pastoral concern for these young men, 
and in particular, a concern that their 
civil rights as U.S. citizens be fully pro- 
tected and that maximum _ possible 
choices be open to them in planning their 
futures.” 

It also urged the U.S. government to 
provide a “general, non-punitive am- 
nesty” to draft resisters and expressed 
the hope that “many of these young 
Americans, to whom our borders have 
been properly opened, will choose to 
make their future in Canada when the 
day arrives when they may return to the 
United States, without jeopardy,” 


sexual. 

The reasons offered you as proof of 
his homosexuality are proof-texts; that is, 
biblical quotes favoring a position that 
has already been decided upon as true. 

One may argue as effectively that the 
relationship of Jesus with Mary of Mag- 
dala was more than platonic. 

Christianity holds homosexuality to be 
contrary to the divine and the natural 
law. That would make “gay christian- 
ity” sectarian and divisive. 

A more recent and more lenient view 
would suggest it is sinful not to love an- 
other person, even if that other is of the 
same sex. 

When the Church starts basing its 
membership on persons and not on their 
state of grace, Christianity will begin to 
honor the man from whom it gets its 
name. 

Dear Deacon 

What are your feelings towards the 
Seventh Day Adventists? They say that 
Sunday Worship is the mark of the 
Beast. 

GS. 
Dear G.S, 

I haye no personal feelings towards 
them. 

About 130 years old, Seventh Day Ad- 
ventism makes sabbatarianism a doctrine 
essential to salvation. Therefore, all 
churches celebrating Sunday (and that is 
every Christian denomination) are ‘Baby- 
lon’ and bear the mark of the beast. The 
reference is from the Book of Revela- 
tions, chapter 14, verses eight and nine. 

Like the Jehovah’s Witnesses, they 
over-emphasize the Old Testament to the 
detriment of the New. Both sects are 
Judaistic heresies while claiming to be 
Christian. 

I reject Adventism for these and other 
reasons. 

Dear Deacon 

Do you think it’s okay to want your 
boyfriend to be romantic? Mine isn’t and 
I tell him he’s crazy. 

Sonya 
Dear Sonya 

Unless you can think of a way to thaw 
out your frozen fillet I’d recommend 
changing the menu. 

The guy who has difficulty losing, him- 
self in romance will find it twice as hard 
to give himself in: love. 

Dear Deacon 

Having just become engaged this is 
the question I most frequently ask my- 
self. Do you agree with Alvin Toffler 
(Future Shock) that the institution of 
marriage as we know it today will soon 
be replaced by a series of short term 
marriages — disposing of spouses as we 
do many other articles in the “Throw 
Away Society’’? 

G.P.M. 
Dear G.P.M. 

Alvin Toffler’s lengthy discourse on the 
accelerative thrust and high transience of 
tomorrow’s society make it quite prob- 
able that serial marriage will become an 
acceptable life style. 

I find it just as probable that Desmond 
Morris’s theory of pair-bonding (The 
Naked Ape) will continue to provide its 
own peculiar influence on the future 
shape of society. 

As Toffler is careful to point out: the 
choice is yours. 

Dear Deacon 

I’m over sixteen and feel I’m old 
enough to take care of myself. My 
parents think otherwise. 

How do I get through to them? 

Arnie 
Dear Arnie 

By letting them get through to you. 

If you are self-reliant it is because your 
parents have encouraged you to be so. 

But do not confuse your longing for 
independence with reality. 

At sixteen plus you are still dependent 
upon your parents for food, clothing, and 
shelter. 

When you can assume those responsi- 
bilities your parents recognize theirs is 
over. 


Letters to the Deacon should be sent to 
CANADIAN CHURCHMAN, 600 Jarvis St., 
Toronto 5, Ont. 


GEORGINA HOUSES 


A residence for Young Women 


Phone 363-0327 or write 
106 Beverley St., Toronto 


Moderate Rates for Room and Board 
Beside the Art Gallery of Ontario 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


Branksome 
Hall & 


A Residential 
and Day School 
for Girls 


Your daughter will get training here 
to stand her in good stead for a life- 
time. She will enjoy the companion- 
ship of her contemporaries in the 
pleasant atmosphere of gracious 
buildings set in 13 acres of land cen- 
trally located in Rosedale. 

Kindergarten and Grade 2 to 
Matriculation. A choice of courses: 
5-year Arts and Science; 4-year Arts 
and Commercial. Modern classrooms, 
up-to-date library, 3 science labora- 
tories and, in a new wing, Resource 
Centre, French laboratory and Home 
Economics facilities. Separate Junior 
School, five residences, swimming 
pool. 


For ilfustrated brochure, write the Principal 
Miss Margaret R. Sime, B.A. 
10 Elm Avenue, Toronto 5 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
IN CANADA 


Provides a two year course 
of studies for men and women 
of the Church as preparation 
for full time service as Evan- 
gelists in rural missions, social 
service, youth work, children’s 
evangelism, moral welfare, 
correctional services and 
hostels. 

The Church Army is sup- 
ported entirely by gifts of 
interested friends and associ- 
ates. Funds for the main- 
tenance and extension of the 
work are urgently needed. 


Write The Director 
Church Army Headquarters 
397 Brunswick Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario 


sien ' 
ais 


Albert Coffe e 


Belleville, Ontario 
Since 1857 


A unique 
educational 
experience 


Co-educational * Independent 
Residential ° Interdenominational 


Grades 7 & 8 (new) 
University preparation 
Grades 9to13 

Business and Secretarial Courses 
Supervised studies 
Small Classes 
Full time Librarian 
Conservatory music 
Choir 

Full Sports Program 
Swimming pool 
Gymnasium 
Track 

Write for brochure to; 
L.L. Shewfelt, M.A., 
Headmaster, 
Albert College, 
Belleville, Ontario, 
Canada 


- THE WORLD COMES TO ALBERT COLLEGE 
on the beautiful Bay of Quinte 


ANGLICAN CHURCH OF CANADA 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, St. John’s, Newfoundland 


(Affiliated with Bishop’s University, Lennoxville, and Memorial University, 
Newfoundland), Principal, Rey. G. H. Earle, M.A., Queen’s College, St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. 


UNIVERSITY OF KING'S COLLEGE, Halifax, N.S. 


Faculties of Arts, Science and Divinity. President and Vice-Chancellor: 
J. Graham Morgan, B.A., M.A., D.Phil. Dean of Divinity: Rev. J. B. 
Hibbitts, M.A., B.S.Litt., S.T.M., D.Phil. 


MONTREAL DIOCESAN THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


(Affiliated with McGill University). B.Th., Professional and Graduate 
Studies. Residence and Apartments. Principal: Rev. M. Peaston, M.A., 
B.D., Th.D., 3473 University Street, Montreal, Que. 


CENTRE FOR CHRISTIAN STUDIES, Toronto, Ontario. 


Co-educational, residential college of the United and Anglican Churches 
offering day, night and concentrated courses, and two-year diploma course, 
for laity and employed church personnel. Principal: Miss M. Niven, M.A., 


77 Charles St. W. 


UNIVERSITY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, Toronto 


(Federated with the University of Toronto). Faculties of Arts and 
Divinity. Provost and Vice-Chancellor: Rey. D. R. G. Owen, M.A., Ph.D., 
D.D., Trinity College, Toronto, Ontario. 


WYCLIFFE COLLEGE, Toronto 


Federated with the University of Toronto). Courses: L.Th., M.Div., 
M.Rel, Men’s Residence. Principal: Canon Leslie Hunt, M.A., B.D., 
M.Th., D.D., Wycliffe college, Toronto, Ontario. 


HURON COLLEGE, London 


(Affiliated with the University of Western Ontario). Faculties of Arts and 


Theology. Men's and Women's Residence. Principal: The Ven. J. Grant . 


Morden, B.A., B.D., S.T.M., D.Th., D.D. 


CANTERBURY COLLEGE, Windsor, Ont. : 

An academic community affiliated with the University of Windsor designed 
to foster academic excellence and mutual understanding. Principal: The 
Rey. F. Temple Kingston, D.Phil. 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, Winnipeg 


(Affiliated with the University of Manitoba). Arts, Science, Co-educational, 
Residential. Warden: The Reverend Canon James R. Brown, M.A., D.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF EMMANUEL COLLEGE 
THE COLLEGE OF EMMANUEL AND ST. CHAD 


(Affiliated with the University of Saskatchewan). Faculty of Theology: 
Men's Residence: Principal; Canon J. D. F. Beatti>, M.A., D.D,. ‘The 
College of Emmanuel and St. Chad, Saskatoon, Sask. 
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Status of man’s dominion over earth challenged 


BY HUGH M. DALE & 
RITCHIE McMURRAY 


The status of man in the universe has 
changed in the course of the Christian 
era. Great changes have followed the 
acceptance of some major scientific laws 
which were literally revolutionary in that 
they displaced the tenets of their time. 
Each of these revolutions in thought con- 
tained a new idea considered heretical by 
established groups in society including 
the organized Christian church. This 
article concerns the Ecosystem Revolu- 
tion which challenges dogmas held for 
the past 50 years. 

The Copernican Revolution of the 
1540’s challenged the dogma that man 
and his world are at the centre of the 
universe. The heresy of Copernicus was - 
that earth was a planet revolving around 
a modest star—the sun. Considerable 
heat but very little insight was shed by 
the Establishment on this controversy. 

And although the framework of this 
‘revolution was clearly set out 400 years 
ago, and is now generally accepted, some 
Christian people have been shaken be- 
cause the astronauts in their travels 
found no evidence of a depository’ for 
departed spirits or of Abraham’s ample 
bosom. 

The_ Darwinian Revolution of the 
1870’s challenged the dogma that man 
was a semi-divine being, with charge 
over lesser creatures of the earth. The 
challenging heresy showed that man is 
genetically related to other creatures 
through common ancestors. The Church 
of England attempted to suppress this 
heresy, and in retrospect these attempts 
illustrate the rigid and inflexible position 
then taken by that church on the status 
of man in the world. 

Over 100 years later the revolution 
based on the law of evolution is incom- 
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plete. Man does not even accept other 
men of different background as fully 
equivalent—which is only one step to- 
wards accepting other species, genera 
and orders of living creatures as merely 
the result of following another branch 
in the evolutionary tree of life. 

Insects are also God’s creatures. There 
are 800,000 species of insects — more 
species than there are in all other groups 
of plants, animals and microbes taken 
together — which contribute about 12 
times as much living material to the 
biosphere as the human species. 

Man had identified about one-fifth of 
the insects on earth; the other four- 
fifths will be extinct before they have 
been identified. Their places in the econ- 
omy of their ecosystems will never be 
known due to the genocide man has 
produced with his powerful and persist- 
ent chemicals, such as DDT. 

The current Ecosystem Revolution 
further challenges the dogma of man’s 
dominion over the earth. It challenges 
the dogma of the unlimited possibilities 
of human technology. It challenges 
above all the dogma that all types of 
growth and expansion are essential and 
morally good. 

The heresy that arises is that the eco- 
system theory shows that man, other 
organisms, and their environments, are 
all interacting components of finite, fra- 
gile and intermeshed systems. The finite 
nature of each system places restraints 
on future growth and development of 
the various components within the sys- 
tem including population size. It re- 
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stricts the amount of dilution of pollu- 
tants by air and water. Because of the 
finite nature of resource components (air, 
water, oil) improvident use and ex- 
ploitation of these may result in com- 
plete depletion of a component advan- 
tageous to the continuation of human 
life and culture on earth. 

Relationships between components are 
ruptured when overloading or removal of 
parts occurs in the process of techno- 
logical development; then the operation 
of the whole system is endangered. 
Small changes in the levels of toxic 
components, (some found in household 
cupboards, some emitted by  furn- 
aces, and some by cars), may over- 
load the system beyond the tolerance 
of organisms including humans, in the 
system. The frequent curtailment of out- 
door recreation in the Los Angeles 
schools because of smog, the metered air 
stations on Toyko streets, and the epi- 
demic increase of emphysema are serious 
symptoms of our unsuitable technology 
and of the fragile nature of the atmos- 
phere for humans in this system. 

How complacent we are in spite of 
dramatic warnings. Parents in Los An- 
geles accept the fact that young chil- 
dren must be kept indoors and must 


not exercise in case of serious injury 


during the frequent smog warning pe- 
riods. In the past there has been little 
concern over possible overloading of air 
and water with pollutants to the point 
where dilution alone will no longer han- 
dle the volume. It seemed ludicrous that 
man could mishandle his own environ- 
ment to the point where he would dis- 
rupt the essential system of nature. 

It might be suggested that the reason 
behind this is a kind of moral justifica- 
tion based upon a secular interpretation 
of a theological idea that mankind prog- 
resses towards an ultimate destiny with 
God. 3 

The logical necessity of such a view, 
which at times gets expressed among all 
people of the Western cultures, could 
stem from Augustine’s notion of the 
City of God, his doctrine of predestina- 
tion, and his image of the fallen char- 
acter of nature. The subsequent secular- 
ized translations of these religious ideas 
have found expression both in individual 
and group estimation of mankind’s cer- 
tain progress toward a better future con- 
dition. Thus it has appeared that it was 
God’s will that man should move pro- 
gressively toward his destiny. However, 
man as a biological entity must function 
within the systems of nature; he may 
dominate, warp and change the balance 
of components, but if energy to run the 
systems is lost or if pathways are seri- 
ously disrupted, then new systems with- 
out man may replace the present ones. 

The functioning of ecosystems traces 
the inter-relationship of each system’s 
components through the study of the 
circulation of materials from one set of 
components to another and, secondly, of 
the flow of energy through the system 
until lost as heat energy to outer space. 
The five sets of components in all eco- 
systems are producers (green plants), 
consumers (animals including man), re- 
ducers (microbes), substrata (soils), and 
media (air or water). Through these 
components materials cycle and energy 
flows unidirectionally. Some of the ma- 
terials circulated are water, carbon, 
oxygen, as well as all the essential min- 
eral elements required for life. While 
these materials are essential for the basic 
functioning of life in the biological sense, 
many (such as water and iron) are also 
used in the manufacture of, and the 
energy to drive, our cultural appendages. 

Energy from the sun, in addition to 
heating planet earth, impinges on green 
plants. This light splits water (into hy- 
drogen and oxygen), manufactures plant 
material using carbon dioxide in the pro- 


- cess called photosynthesis, and releases 


oxygen. Through photosynthesis suffi- 
cient energy is stored, not only to pro- 
vide power for all the plant’s activities, 
but also to supply energy for all life 
processes on earth. For millions of years 
before man appeared on earth the rate 
of production by plants far outstripped 
the rate of consumption and reduction 
by animals and microbes, with the excess 
being stored under the earth’s surface as 
fossil fuel in the form of coal, petro- 
leum, natural gas. Only in small areas 
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any reserve being Jaid down now for 
future generations is so small as to be 
negligibie. 

In others words, when fossil fuel is 
used up there is no other source. 

This inheritance is being increasingly 
exploited: Not only is our elaborate way 
of life dependent on the supply of fossil 
fuel, but present agricultural methods 
and the production and distribution of 
food for an ever-increasing world popu- 
lation are dependent upon this non-re- 
newing resource. It is estimated that if 
the agricultural system were denied the 
input of energy now used, and produc- 
tion methods returned to those of 1850, 
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the agricultural system would support 
only one-seventh of the present world’s 
population. 

The present way of life is based on 
misguided economic theory and the 
theory of infinite resource. Nature is 
looked on as an instrument of man’s 
progress without any suggestion that 
nature itself should be allowed to im- 
prove. Indeed this suggestion is a con- 
tradiction of present dogma that nature 
is to be employed for man. Man, not 
nature, is supposed to be improved. 
Often this improvement means the de- 
privation and destruction of other life 
forms and will lead to man’s self- 
destruction. 

The present dogma governing our lives 
is leading inexorably towards the addi- 
tion of the human to the many other 
species which have become extinct. The 
ecosystem heresy should be examined 
seriously by churchmen and Christians. 
It is time that a new gospel, or at least 
a new aspect of the traditional kerygma 
be proclaimed. Is it God’s will that his 
creation should be exterminated? Do 
we not need at this time a doctrine of 
natural rights for other species—for nat- 
ural resources? Surely the meaning of 
“sin” in our age must be related to the 
terrible power which technology has 
placed in the hands of individual men. 


"Prof. Hugh M. Dale is with the College 


of Biological Science at the University 
of Guelph, Ont., and a member of the 
Governing Board of the Biological Coun- 
cil of Canada. Rev. Ritchie McMurray 
is chaplain at the university and is a 
member of the General Synod Doctrine 
and Worship Committee. 
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Bishop dies after Amritsar wrangling 


BY CAROLYN PURDEN 
AMRITSAR, INDIA 

Bishop Ghulam Qadir of Amritsar died 
suddenly last month after a brief illness. 
A former Presbyterian, the 56-year-old 
Punjabi was the first bishop of Amritsar 
under the new Church of North India 
(CND). 

His death came as a tragic end to a 
year-long episcopacy which had been 
troubled by divisiveness, accusations and 
litigation. At the root of the troubles was 
scattered Anglican opposition to the CNI, 
the off-spring of union between the An- 
glican Church and the United Church of 
North India. 

Bishop Qadir’s problems began as 
soon as he was named Bishop of Amrit- 
sar. Although he was to be enthroned in 
November, 1970 when the CNI was in- 
augurated, two Anglicans in the diocese 
obtained a court injunction to prevent his 
installation. The enthronement was per- 
mitted a few weeks later, but the injunc- 
tion was not lifted until spring last year. 

Then, last summer, diocesan treasurer 
Mrs. Usha Shukla and Archdeacon S. 
Haque filed an injunction preventing the 
bishop from exercising his authority. This 
injunction was later withdrawn but by 
September Mrs. Shukla and the arch- 
deacon had again taken the matter to 
court. 

Mrs. Shukla and the archdeacon gave 
as their main reason for opposing the 
bishop, the payment of clergy in the di- 
ocese. Prior to union, the 21 Anglican 
clergy were paid out of a central fund 
(which was partially supported by the 
Anglican Church of Canada); the 70 
Presbyterian clergy were paid by their 
own parishes. After union, Mrs. Shukla 


and Archdeacon Haque charged that the 
Presbyterians expected to be paid out of 
the central fund, to which they had made 
no contributions. 

Rev. Donald Clark, Asia Desk Secre- 
tary for National and World Program 
who is responsible for administering Ca- 
nadian Anglican grants to India, says the 
Presbyterians had no such expectations. 

“Before union the Anglicans were well- 
paid and the Presbyterians got little 
money in comparison. The Presbyterians 
never expected to tap former Anglican 
funds but they did hope to equalize sal- 
aries—perhaps with the Anglican clergy 
taking a salary cut as the Anglican bis- 
hops did when the CNI was inaugurated. 
The Presbyterians do not want to stop 
being self-supporting.” 


Injunction sworn 


At the end of September, Clark re- 
ceived his first detailed account of what 
had been happening in Amritsar. Bishop 
Qadir wrote, saying Mrs. Shukla and the 
archdeacon had not only obtained an 
injunction against him, but they had 
given sworn affadavits that Ghulam 


Qadir was not their bishop. In addition. 


they had sought (unsuccessfully) to evict 
him from the bishop’s house; they had 
prevented him from using his car; they 
had stopped paying his salary and that 
of his staff. As treasurer, Mrs. Shukla 
had entire control of diocesan funds and, 
Bishop Qadir said, he was given no say 
in financial matters. He added that Mrs. 
Shukla was using diocesan funds for liti- 
gation. E 
The executive committee of the diocese 
decided at the same time to dismiss Mrs. 
Shukla and appointed as her successor 


Anglican Bishop expelled 
from S.Africa as agitator 


WINDHOEK, SOUTH WEST AFRICA 

Bishop Colin Winter, 43, Anglican 
bishop of Damaraland, has been ordered 
out of his diocese as an “undesirable” 
and an “agitator’’. 

The bishop, an Englishman who has 
been in South Africa and South-West 
Africa for 15 years, was expelled along 
with two church colleagues without a 
hearing by the administrator-in-executive- 
council, a government department. He 
returned to England last month. 

Rev. Stephen Hayes, on the staff of 
the cathedral here, and David de Beer, a 
South African who is diocesan treasurer, 
were also expelled. They said the ex- 
pulsions were a direct attack on the 
church and its ministry in the territory 
which is administered by the South 
African government of racist Prime Min- 
ister John Vorster. 

The expulsions became operative on 
the eve of the arrival here of Kurt Wald- 
heim, U.N. secretary-general. 

It has been reported that Winter en- 
trusted a letter to a special courier for 
delivery to Waldheim in New York, ask- 
ing him to see non-white as well as white 
leaders in South-West Africa. 

Winter’s expulsion has surprised no 
one. He has been by far the most severe 
critic of the Vorster regime among the 
Anglican bishops in South Africa and 
recently while on a visit to Ovamboland 
(where most of the Anglicans in his 
diocese live), had his entry permit with- 
drawn and was ordered to leave the 
tribal reserve. 

Vorster and his government have made 
vehement attacks on churchmen in 
South-West Africa, whom they have 
dubbed as “agitators” and supporters of 
striking migrant workers in Ovamboland. 

Calling for action by every Christian 
in South Africa to support an inquiry 
into conditions in the territory, Winter 
said the church had a clear mandate to 
act as the spokesman of the poor and 
oppressed. All he had tried to do was 
to persuade the government to abandon 
the path it had chosen, but it had re- 
fused to listen. 

Disclosing that the whites in South- 
West Africa were terribly afraid, Winter 
said that even the white clergy had turn- 
ed against him, and in the past seven 
months he had not been invited to preach 
in his own cathedral. 


“The white minority dictated to the 
church, and helped to bring about a situ- 
ation in which their bishop would be 
deported. I feel no hate. They fear the 
blacks and are afraid of the truth.” 

Bishop Trevor Huddleston, also expell- 
ed from South Africa and now bishop of 
Stepney in England, said: “I wonder how 
much longer the church is going to put 
up with this.” 

Huddleston explained that, with a fam- 
ily of five, the bishop would need finan- 
cial help, and he was setting up a fund 
as a practical way of expressing concern 
to which Christians could contribute. 


Death-blow to church 


Winter, who has now gone to the 
United States to take up the cause of his 
people with the United Nations, said non- 
government opinion in South Africa 
“knows that these deportation notices 
were a death-blow aimed at destroying 
the influence of the Anglican Church in 
the territory of South West Africa and 
a calculated attempt to remove voices 
which have been raised in protest against 
the suffering caused by the Vorster re- 
gime.” 

In London, England, nearly 40 mem- 
bers of parliament have tabled a motion 
deploring Winter’s deportation. The mo- 
tion notes “the steadfastness of his Chris- 
tian witness in an oppressive situation” 
and regrets that “Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment continues to ally itself with the poli- 
cies of the South African government in 
South-West Africa.” 

Labour MP for York, Alexander Lyon, 
who questioned the legality of the expul- 
sion, said that no one who knew Bishop 
Winter could suggest that he would ever 
support violence, even against the South 
African system of apartheid. 

And in Johannesburg senior bishops of 
the Anglican Church in South Africa met 
to discuss the situation. They gave ap- 
proval to steps which had been taken to 
show the church’s sympathy and support 
to Winter and his fellow workers. These 
included representation to the govern- 
ment of South Africa ‘“‘at the highest 
level” and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s presence at Winter’s farewell ser- 
vice. 

The bishops are awaiting a reply from 
the government of South Africa regard- 
ing the reasons for the expulsion order. 


Cdr. A. E. Umar Khitab. However, a stay 
order was brought by the archdeacon and 
Mrs. Shukla against the commander and 
he was not allowed to take up his new 
position. 

When he received this information, 
Clark decided to stop sending quarterly 
grants to the diocese, directing them in- 
stead to the CNI synod treasurer who 
would ensure that only Bishop Qadir 
received them. 

Clark also wrote to Bishop Eric Nasir, 
Moderator of CNI and former Bishop 
of Amritsar, saying that the arrangement 
would continue “until we have your as- 
surance that the problems indicated in 
the bishop’s letter have been solved and 
the so-called ‘Anglican’ funds have been 
integrated into the budget and accounts 
of the CNI diocese of Amritsar.” 

In mid-November Bishop Nasir wrote 
to Clark that the working committee of 
the CNI synod executive had approved 
transfer of several bishops, including 
Bishop Qadir. It further directed that 
Mrs. Shulka would be dismissed and the 
archdeacon either transferred or retired. 

“However, the decision to transfer Bis- 
hop Qadir to another diocese was subse- 
quently overturned,” says Clark. “And we 
haven't been told what the position of the 
archdeacon and Mrs. Shukla is. Appar- 
ently Bishop Qadir did finally bring a 
stay order against the two of them to 
prevent their use of diocesan funds.” 


Living is ageless 
but... 
how do you live 


Co 1 shh, 
BISHOP GHULAM QADIR 


On top of the constant worry over this 
litigation, Bishop Qadir was in one of the 
worst-hit areas of India during the India- 
Pakistan war in December. His last letter 
to Clark described the continuous heavy 
bombing directed against Amritsar (which 
lies only a few miles from the Pakistan 
border) from the beginning of December 
until the ceasefire was declared on Dec. 
17. 

In late February the bishop became ill 
and was admitted to the Ludhiana Chris- 
tian Medical College. a few hours’ drive 
from Amritsar. He died there on March 
6. 


At Retirement some people begin to live, 
others begin to die. Why? 
A serious decision we all 


must face. 


The Ontario Government needs 


your ideas for projects, 


and your support to help communities 
plan for this year’s Senior Citizens’ Week. 


A week devoted to educating ‘Junior Citizens’ 
regarding preparation for leisure and 
retirement, and a week devoted to honouring 


our senior citizens. 


We want to know 
your ideas and plans 


now for this important week 


June 18 - 24. 


Write or contact: 
Living is Ageless 
Senior Citizens’ Week, Co-ordinator 


Ministry of Community and Social Services 


5th floor, Hepburn Block, Queen’s Park, 


Toronto 182, Ontario. 


Ontario Ministry of 
Community and Social Services 
Rene Brunelle, Minister. 

M. Borczak, Deputy Minister. 
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Indian Ecumenical Conference grant approved 


TORONTO 

A grant of up to $10,000 from the 
Anglican Church of Canada has been 
approved for this year’s Indian Ecumeni- 
cal Conference should assistance be 
needed. 

At a recent meeting of the Program 
Committee, it was decided a maximum 
of $10,000 be set, including any money 
which might come from the Primate’s 
World Relief and Development Fund or 
Anglican Church Women. Both organiza- 
tions have made sizeable contributions 
to conferences in the past. 

Last year. the Anglican Church con- 
tributed $20,000 in bringing together 
Indians from all over North America to 
Morley Reserve, near Calgary. Recently, 
a steering committee elected by that con- 
ference met in Toronto with Canadian 
Council of Churches representatives to 
discuss the format of this year’s gather- 


Clergy need 
to rethink 
their roles 


Anglican clergymen are going through 
an identity crisis, which leads many of 
them to leave the ministry in order to 
re-think their role, according to Arch- 
bishop Ted Scott, Primate of the Angli- 
can Church of Canada. 

In an interview recently, Archbishop 
Scott said the church long looked upon 
the clergyman as an answer-giver. 

“He was expected to have the informa- 
tion—and yet men of integrity knew that 
in a complex world they didn’t auto- 
matically have the answers. 

“They were in a situation where peo- 
ple expected them to be the answer- 
givers. They felt their real task was not 
to give answers, but to help people pur- 
sue the truth, to try and look deeper 
into situations. This requires real adjust- 
ments and a kind of retraining.” 

Part of the adjustment may be to 
move out of the church for a while, the 
Primate added, and many clergy who 
have moved out have done so because 
they think they can minister more effec- 
tively in another context. 

“In some cases, I think they have. 
Some of the best work that’s been done 
in Canada—as probation officers for in- 
stance—has been done by ministers.” 

At the same time, there has been a 
decline in the numbers of men leaving 
the ministry over the last five years, said 
Archbishop Scott. Many of those who 
moved out have had a chance to gain 
perspective on the church’s work, and 
would now like to move back in. 

The Primate sees the role of the clergy- 
man as that of a person who helps de- 
velop Christian persons as persons, and 
assists in experience of genuine Christian 
community. However, he does not be- 
lieve the clergyman should necessarily be 
the leader. 

“The agent of ministry for the Chris- 
tian church is the whole Christian com- 
munity, not just the ordained men. I 
feel very strongly about this last point 
and I see more and more of this happen- 
ing. The day when everything hinged on 
the minister is beginning to go.” 


ing and where the international meeting 
will be held. 

The Program Committee also approv- 
ed a resolution stating that an evaluation 
of the past two conferences indicates they 
were beneficial to native peoples and that 
they should continue as long as they are 
desired by Indians “with no reservation 
from the Anglican Church.” 

The resolution resulted from a letter 
by Ontario’s House of Bishops to the 
Program- Committee, expressing certain 
reservations and citing inherent dangers 
in the implications of resolutions passed 
at the first Indian Ecumenical Confer- 
ence. 

The Program Committee, in turn, ap- 
pointed a task force whose makeup was 
designed to assure that the concerns ex- 
pressed by the House of Bishops would 
be voiced. Its membership included Bis- 
hop Neville Clarke, suffragan bishop of 


Moosonee; Bishop Hugh Stiff, of Kee- 
watin; five priests, of which two were 
natives, and Mrs. Margaret Waugh, 
president of ACW. 

The task force, unanimous in its rec- 
ommendation that future conferences 
should be encouraged by the Anglican 
Church, also considered thé 11 recom- 
‘mendations of the Indian conference and 
made further recommendations to the 
Program Committee. 

As a result, the Program Committee 
agreed to resolutions: 
opposing all interference in the natural 
and sacred relation between the Indian 
people and animals and birds (such as 
disregarding of hunting rights, permit re- 
quirements, encouragement of commer- 
cial hunting); 
expressing disapproval of the perversion 
of Indian sacred dances for commercial 
purposes, taking the peyote sacrament in 


A 51-foot “ark” of chickenwire and concrete has been built by Rev. Daylon Hicks, a 


Baptist minister from Whitehouse, Tex., who will take his wife and five children to the 
Virgin Islands to convert the islanders. Although the boat may float, Hicks has another 
problem — getting it to sea. Whitehouse is 200 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. 


a secular context and undignified mock- 
eries of ancient traditions; 

petitioning denominational authorities to 
permit Indians the freedom to use native 
languages, traditions, dances, legends and 
their ancient religions as instruments of 
expression of the Christian life; 
encouraging the teaching of Indian cul- 
ture and language in schools not now 
having such programs, in consultation 
with Indian people; 

opposing indiscriminate desecration of 
Indian historic and religious monuments 
and burial grounds and that sacred relics 
obtained illegally be returned to the 
Indian tribes involved. 

The Program Committee rejected a 
resolution enlisting support for Indian 
medical practices in hospitals because, 
members said, they needed to under- 
stand more fully the intent of the In- 
dians’ resolution. 


WCC assembly to 
be held in 1975 


in Indonesia 


GENEVA 

The executive-committee of the World 
Council of Churches is recommending 
that the Fifth Assembly of the WCC be 
held from July 20 to Aug. 10, 1975. It 
has accepted an invitation from the In- 
donesian Council of Churches to hold 
the assembly there. 

The committee has voted in favor of a 
small assembly with 800 delegates. Of 
these, 85 percent will be nominated and 
elected directly by the member churches 
of the World Council. The remaining 
delegates will be elected by member 
churches. Rae 

Two churches, the Chiesa Evangelica 
Internazionale and the Church of Nias, 
Indonesia, were recommended for mem- 
bership. Chiesa Evangelical Interna- 
zionale is a Pentecostal church with 200 
parishes in Rome and southern Italy. 
The Church of Nias, founded by the 
Rheinische Mission, has 450 congrega- 
tions. 


Gospel to be placed 


in Canadian homes 


TORONTO 

The Canadian Bible Society distributed 
more than two million bibles last year 
in Canada. It is a 10 percent increase 
over the previous year. Braille scriptures 
distributed numbered 596, double those 
sold in 1970. Last year the Bible Society 
also introduced cassettes with bible read- 
ings for the blind.” 

Total giving by the society towards 
bible translation and distribution in other 
countries amounted to $681,000. Kenneth 
McMillan, Bible Society general secre- 
tary, says international demand is 
increasing. 

This year the society is offering copies 
of the gospel at cost to churches and 
individuals in a “Million Gospel Cam- 
paign for Canada”. If the campaign 
reaches its objective, a copy of one of the 
gospels will be placed in one of every 
five Canadian homes. 


Dean Riley dead at 89 


TORONTO 
Charles Edward Riley, dean emeritus 
of Toronto and retired rector of St. 
James Cathedral, died last month. He 
was 89. 

Dean Riley was a well-known preacher 
and the author of Derwyn Trevor Owen, 
Primate of All Canada, published in 
1966. 

He was born in Liverpool, England, 
and came to Canada in 1902, when he 
was 19. He studied at McGill Univer- 
sity in Montreal, and took theology at 
Montreal Diocesan College. 

He spent two summers working as a 
student missionary in northern Saskat- 
chewan, and was ordained deacon in 
1910 in Niagara diocese. The following 
year he was made priest in that diocese 
and served a three-point parish in 


Homer, Virgil and McNab, Ont. At 
Homer he built a small stone church 
with the help of men from the parish. 

From 1915 to 1926 he was rector of 
parishes in Hamilton, Dundas, Oakville 
and St. Catharines in Ontario. He was 
active on the board of education in 
Dundas and the library board in Oak- 
ville. He was also examining chaplain to 
the Bishop of Niagara for 11 years. He 
was appointed a canon of Christ Church 
Cathedral, Hamilton, in 1926. 

In 1933 he was made Dean of Niagara. 
In 1937 he went to Toronto to be Dean 
and rector of St. James Cathedral. 

In 1941 he was elected bishop of Ed- 
monton, but he declined to accept. He 
was also first chairman of the diocesan 
church extension committee in Toronto. 

He retired in 1961. A widower, Riley 
leaves six daughters. 


WILL YOU 
SMOKE MY NEW 
KIND OF PIPE 


30 Days at my Risk? 


By E. A. Carey 


All I want is your name so I can write and tell you why 
I’m willing to send you my pipe for 30 days smoking without 


a cent of risk. 


Please send me another Carey Pipe for my 
brother. | have about every kind of pipe you 
can think of. When in the Service, | purchased 
pipes in France, Germany and Switzerland, but 
this is the best pipe || have today. There just 
couldn't be a beter tasting, sweeter smoke than 
you get from the Carey Pipe. 


LS. 
Edwardsville, Hlinois 


Here's what's different about this 
pipe. It’s the first pipe in the world to 
use an entirely new principle for giving 


Thousands of experiments 


It was then I decicled to try to work 


you will be proud to smoke. It is entirely 
free of the outlandish contraptions that 
have been seen on so many so-called 


unadulterated pleasure to smokers. It’s 
so different in smoking quality that its 
patented in the United States, Canada 
and other countries. 

It’s different than any pipe ever in- 
vented. It smokes COOLER—MEL- 
LOWER — SWEETER — and DRIER. 
Even dyed in the wool cigarette smok- 
ers find it easier to smoke and enjoy 
than any pipe, or any cigar they’ve ever 
tried. Some say it’s as easy as switch- 
ing from one brand of cigarettes to 
another. 


Give it 30 days— 

You'll never go back to cigarettes 
again. No cigarette, no cigar, nor any 
other pipe can give you the full rich 
flavor, aroma, deep down satisfaction, 
enjoyment, and peace of mind that you 
get from a Carey Pipe. 

Here is the way of it; The hazards of 
cigarette smoking are not new. Long 
before the Surgeon General issued his 
nerve shattering report on SMOKING 
AND HEALTH, evidence that ciga- 
rette smoking was associated with Can- 
cer, coronary artery disease, chronic 
bronchitis, and emphysema, was mount- 
ing rapidly. It was then that I decided 
to switch to a pipe. That was over 30 
years ago. 

Like most other cigarette smokers I 
just couldn’t tolerate the goo, the bit- 
terness, the tongue bite, and that stale, 
foul, after-taste that results from smok- 
ing an ordinary pipe. As a result I dedi- 
cated hundreds of hours searching for 
the ideal pipe—buying all the disap- 
pointing gadgets, and never finding a 
Single, solitary pipe that would smoke 
hour after hour, day after day, without 
bitterness, bite or sludge. In disgust I 
gave up and went back to cigarettes— 
and of course back to COUGHING, 
WHEEZING, CHOKING. 


somcthing out on my own, something 
that would not leave my mouth tasting 
like the proverbial blacksmith’s glove. 
Thousands of experiments and five long 
disappointing years later, almost by 
accident, I hit upon a solution. A solu- 
tion so simple but so effective that it 
made smoking a pipe an entirely new 
and exciting smoking experience. By 
harnessing four great natural laws this 
invention gives you everything you 
want in a satisfying smoke, It doesn't 
require any bréaking in, from the first 
puff, right down to the last bit of 
tobacco. I guarantee it to smoke cool 
and mild hour after hour, day after day, 
without rest, without bite, bitterness or 
sludge. 

In appearance and in quality, the 
Carey Pipe is like any of the two or 
three leading World brands. The bow! 
is made of the finest selected premium 
briar, imported especially for this use. 
The bit is conventional in appearance 
—made of molded nylon—the newest 
and finest material for pipe bits. The 
color and finish are what you would ex- 
pect in any of the best pipes on the 
market. It is, in every respect, a pipe 


“improved” pipes in the past. 


Discover the thrill of this 
new kind of smoking 


Accept my offer to LEND YOU a 
Carey Pipe for 30 days’ trial use. At 
the end of the trial period, if you say 
the Carey Pipe has given you the 
greatest smoking pleasure of your life, 
you may keep it. But if you are willing 
to go back to your old smoking habit, 
break the Carey into bits, return the 
pieces and the trial will have cost you 
nothing. ies 

Before I send you your pipe I would 
like to know the style you prefer so send 
me your name TODAY and I'll send you 
absolutely free my complete trial offer 
including descriptive literature and pipe 
styles so you can decide for yourself 
whether or not thousands of Carey 
smokers are right when they say the 
Carey Pipe is the greatest smoking in- 
vention ever patented, 

Remember you have nothing to lose. 
One hundred thousand doctors have 
kicked the cigarette habit. YOU CAN 
TOO, THE EASY WAY. 


E. A. Carey, Dept. 678E, 26 Duncan St., Toronto 2B, Ontario 


Okay Mr. Carey. Send me your complete trial offer so I can decide 
for myself whether or not your pipe smoking friends are right when 
they say the Carey pipe is the greatest smoking invention ever patented. 


Name. 


Address. 
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Who cares about the aged and church services? The CRTC 


Last time you met Harry, we were 
peddling back from a movie to our 
dearly beloved wives, who were eagerly 
awaiting our return in our communal 
home. Well, to bring you up to date, 
last night Harry arrived home fairly 
glowing with excitement. 

It had all started last October when 
radio station CKFH kicked Toronto’s 
last remaining church service off the air. 
Big deal, said I at the time. Who cares 
about radio church services? 

Now although Harry Oussoren is a 
student, he gives some of his time to 
chairing a local church committee on 
communications. Naturally he began to 
hear the official complaints. But he also 
saw an amazing two thousand, five hun- 
dred letters from disappointed listeners, 
most of them too old or sick to get toa 
church on Sunday. They care about 
radio church services. 

One lady wrote: “I am much disturbed 
in hearing that your Church Service is 
to be taken off the air... I am among 
the elderly who can’t always face the 


TIM BENTLEY 


cold winds and icy streets and turn to 
your hour on the radio for my inspira- 
tion and worship. I wish there were 
some way our protests could be effective 
in keeping this program on the air.” 
Eventually the services did return, but 
on another station, CHIN, which this 
time charged commercial rates. That got 
Harry off the hook but it also had him 
thinking. Who cares about the old people 


in our society? Certainly not the broad- 
casters, because old people don’t have 
much money to spend. Radio is business, 
after all. 

So Harry wrote a brief, on behalf of 
his committee, with the help of a couple 
of young lawyer friends, and what hap- 
pened yesterday was that they went to 
Niagara Falls to present it to the Cana- 
dian Radio-Television Commission, the 
people who license broadcasters in this 
country. : 

They told the commission what they 
had uncovered as they studied the situa- 
tion of the elderly. The proportion of 
old people in society is increasing, while 
radio stations are programming more 
and more for the youth audience. 

They didn’t condemn the broadcasters, 
but they did suggest that the CRTC ini- 
tiate further study of the needs of senior 
citizens, and they asked it to put pres- 
sure On radio stations to provide better 
programming for the elderly. 

How many old people, they asked out 
loud, have sold their homes for fear 


they couldn’t afford the property taxes, 
when in fact they could have deferred 
some of that tax to their estates? In- 
formation announcements, provided by 
senior citizens’ groups and broadcast 
on private radio stations, could have 
helped there. 

In the case of public radio, they said, 
there is a greater responsibility, As a 
way of providing for spiritual needs, 
they suggested a regular Sunday worship 
service on CBC, plus full length pro- 
grams aimed at the information and en- 
tertainment needs of the elderly. 

Harry and friends had done their 
homework, and they backed up their 
statements with letters from the mayor, 
the churches, and senior citizens’ clubs. 
The CRTC listened encouragingly. 

And that’s why Harry was excited 
when he got home last night. Imagine 
ordinary people contributing ideas that 
may affect the performance of broad- 
casting in this land. 

Who cares about old people, and radio 
church services? Now the CRTC cares. 


Brandon synod opposes organic union in its present form 


BRANDON, MAN. 

More than 100 delegates to Brandon 
diocesan synod last month approved the 
ordination of women, spoke out against 
present organic union proposals, decided 
to join the General Synod Continued 
Education Plan, and called for a “greater 
proclamation of faith”. 

Some delegates said it was the best 
synod Brandon had ever had. 

Archbishop E. W. Scott, primate, was 
present for the two-day gathering, held 
here April 7 and 8. He spoke to dele- 
gates about Key 73, the first interde- 
nominational program of spiritual out- 
reach in North America. 

Brandon Bishop T. W. Wilkinson in 
his charge spoke for most of the dele- 
gates when he talked about church union. 


John Dixon dies 
at 84, former 
metropolitan 


_ MONTREAL 

John Harkness Dixon, retired Arch- 
bishop of Montreal and Metropolitan 
of the ecclesiastical province of Canada, 
died last month. He was 84. 

Archbishop Dixon was born at Iro- 
quois, Ont., a St. Lawrence Seaway com- 
munity. He graduated from the univer- 
sity of Toronto and from Trinity College. 
He also received honorary degrees later 
from Trinity College, Bishops University 
in Lennoxville, Que., and from McGill 
University in Montreal. 

He was ordained in Ottawa diocese 
in 1912 and was rector of St. Batholo- 
mew’s in Ottawa, Grace Church on the 
Hill in Toronto, and Christ Church 
Cathedral in Montreal. 

In 1940 he became Dean of Montreal 
and was elected bishop in 1943. He was 
also made Chairman of the General 
Synod Pension Board that year and in 
1960 he became Archbishop and Metro- 
politan. He retired in 1962. 

Dixon, who was a widower, was liv- 
ing in Montreal at the time of his death. 
He leaves four sons. 


He said union as it is directed now 
would lead to a split in the church, and 
that it was important to explore “other 
avenues of approach” to union with 
the United Church and the Disciples of 
Christ. But he said better progress was 
being made in Brandon’s talks with 
Roman Catholics. 

“Ten years ago there was no co-opera- 
tion with the Roman Catholic bishops 
in this area. Now the climate is quite 
different. Two Roman Catholic Bishops 
attended my consecration (two years 
ago). Bishop Barry Valentine (Rupert’s 
Land) and I attended the consecration 
of the Roman Catholic bishop of 
Churchill.” 

Later a resolution was passed that 
stated Brandon would oppose organic 
union in its present form, but would 
continue to “‘seek out co-operation at the 
grass-roots level.” 

Delegates also approved a resolution 
that the diocese enter into the Continued 
Education Plan laid down by General 
Synod and requested the executive com- 
mittee of the diocese to implement the 
scheme so it will-be effective Jan. 1, 1973. 

Wilkinson spoke about the integra- 
tion of Anglican Church Women and 
announced the intention of Brandon’s 
ACW, decided at their annual meet- 
ing in March, to decline integration and 
continue on the same way as before. 

“T should like to point out,” he added, 
“that in this diocese women are integrat- 
ed into the life of the church. They 
can be elected to synod. They have been 
elected diocesan representatives to Gen- 
eral Synod and ordained to the dia- 
conate.” 


There are problems in the diocese’s 
work in Indian communities, Wilkinson 
said, because there are not enough 
priests willing to live with the difficulties 
of isolated areas in northern Manitoba. 

“One of the answers is to raise up 
Indian priests to minister to their own 
people. The church has not been too 
successful at this in the past and we now 
face many difficulties. The Indian, like 
his white brother, is attracted to the 
amenities of the city and a well-paying 
job. We have developed many faithful 
lay readers in the past, but the old men 
are dying off; the young men appear to 
be reluctant to take their places.” 

Probably Wilkinson’s strongest state- 
ment was in regard to the ordination of 
women. He said he could respect, but 
not accept, the beliefs of those who 
object to women priests on theological 
grounds. 

' “We live in an age when we recognize 
women as persons, children of God, joint 
heirs with Christ. The church can no 
longer refuse ordination on the grounds 
of sex. Not all women will be called 
to the priesthood, but then neither are 
all men. The church now emphasizes 
the ministry of all Christians, ordained 
and unordained, men and women. We 
are dealing here with a particular type 
of ministry. What reasonable explana- 
tion can we give for denying to women 
the ministry of absolution and the conse- 
cration of bread and wine in Holy 
Communion? If the distinction of slave 
or free, male or female are made irrel- 
evant because of our baptism in Christ, 
then this intrinsic equality should expand 
to the full ministry of our church so as 


Today your hands are at work .. . 


in reconstruction in Bangladesh. You helped 
this man when he was a refugee in India... 
now you are with him back home. 


PWDRF supports this tile-making project 
for rebuilding homes in Bangladesh. 


The long night of despair is not over 


Your help is 


urgently needed!! 


Give to... 


PRIMATES WORLD RELIEF 
AND DEVELOPMENT FUND 


600 Jarvis Street, Toronto 285, Ontario 


to include women without prejudice.” 
(In Brandon diocese, women have 
been an important part of the church— 
in many cases more important than its 
priests, as in the case of the Bishop’s 
Messengers, who run the tiny parishes 
of Northern Manitoba. Without the 
Bishop’s Messengers these parishes liter- 
ally could not have survived; but up 
until the 1971 Anglican Consultative 
Council in Limuru there was no possi- 
bility of these women ever becoming 
priests who could perform marriages and 
give communion to their parishioners.) 
After Wilkinson’s charge, questions 
were distributed to participants about 
the ordination of women. They were 
asked to vote about whether they thought 
women should be ordained priests in 
the diocese. The majority (62) said yes 
and 26 said no. But no resolution was 
made. ‘ : Cem 
The Synod discussed the need for 
greater evangelism in religion. “Even 
our young people,” Wilkinson told dele- 
gates, “are not looking for action-filled 
programs, but the things of the spirit 
and these are best lived, taught, and 
proclaimed. ; 
“We are living in a complex, ma- 
terialistic, humanistic environment. It is 
difficult to let our ‘light shine’ in a day 
when individuality is lost in the mass. 
The times call for lively proclamation 
of our faith . . . God intends that each 
Christian shall offer his brother more 
than an ecclesiastical pattern; he must 
offer a personal saviour. If the Christian, 
the committed man, does not offer all 
of these, no one else will, because no 
one else possibly can.” 


God and sex, the 


God, Sex And You, by M. O. Vincent, 
M.D., G. R. Welch & Co., Toronto, 1972, 
$5.75, 165 pp. 


One of the ironies in the way morality 
has been discussed in recent years has 
been how those with nothing worthwhile 
to say have seemed to say it exceedingly 
well and those with something good to 
say have insisted on being very dull about 
it. 

But the Canadian psychiatrist who has 
written this book shows it doesn’t have 
to be that way. He has studied his sub- 
ject deeply and can discuss it with per- 
suasiveness and interest. 

The book is intended as a balance to 
the flood of literature that treats sex as 
though man were nothing more than an 
animal. Its author is committed to the 
Christian view of man and gives his read- 
ers an evangelical perspective on their 
sexuality. 

That does not mean simply an anti-sex 
homily with lots of Biblical texts. Dr. 
Vincent has an essentially positive ap- 
proach to his subject, understanding it 
primarily in terms of something God has 
created for good. 

R.E.S. 


The Ancient World by R. K. Harrison, 
Teach Yourself Books, Saint Paul’s 
House, Warwick Lane, London. 


This book should appeal not only to 
the amateur historian or Biblical scholar, 
as its pages contain something to interest 
doctors, lawyers, housewives, builders, 
farmers, architects, and there’s even 
some fuel for the fire of ‘Women’s Lib’. 

What was life really like back in the 
mists of pre-history? Most readers will 
have vague ideas of primitive conditions 
but be prepared to have much miscon- 
ception swept away by this concise sur- 
vey of the earliest identifiable cultures 
from the Far to the Near East right up 
to the time of the ascendancy of Rome. 
Many fascinating facts are presented, as 
diverse as the ancient method of knot 
tying in Persian rugs, to the method of 
embalming bodies in ancient Egypt! 

Readers whose ideas of life in 3500 
B.C. are a bit cloudy might be pleasantly 
surprised to learn of the great heights 
of civilization in early Mesopotamia 
about that time, particularly the Su- 
merian society, with its development of 
writing, sculpture and the fantastic zig- 
gurats or staged temples. 

One cannot help but note that despite 

the great advance of civilization through- 
out the centuries, many basic institutions 
have remained strangely similar. For 
instance, an educational system was 
thriving in Sumer, as it did in ‘later 
Egypt, similar in many ways to our own 
but with the notable exception of the 
stress On corporal punishment! Prior to 
3000 B.C. in Sumer, a system of justice 
flourished, with law codes which empha- 
sized personal as well as group morality 
and this was 2000 years before Moses! 
The unit of the family is shown to be 
of primary importance in almost every 
society of the Ancient World and advo- 
cates of the contemporary Women’s Lib 
might be surprised to learn that in 
Sumerian society, a wife could hold 
property, engage in business and serve 
as a witness in the law courts! In the 
world of business and commerce, private 
enterprise has always come to the sur- 
face, despite the rise and fall of various 
theocratic or socialistic governments. 
_ Serious readers of the Bible will find 
in this book many historical facts which 
not only substantiate Biblical history but 
often throw new light upon it. For in- 
stance, the background of the transfer 
of the birthright from Esau to Jacob, is 
explained in an ancient Nuzu tablet .. . 
the presence of the Hebrews as slave 
labourers in Egypt is referred to in an- 
cient Egyptian history . . . life in the 
conquered Canaanite cities of the Prom- 
ised Land, has been reconstructed from 
archeological discoveries, as has the up- 
surge in Israel’s fortunes during the 
reigns of David and Solomon. 

The account of the rise and fall of 
the empires of Persia and Greece, and 
the subsequent ascendancy of Rome, 
provides interesting and necessary back- 
ground against which the story of the 
life and death of Christ, and the spread 
of the gospel message throughout the 
ancient world, is portrayed. 
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Included in the book are many excel- 
lent photographs of archeological dis- 
coveries from many periods and areas of 
the Ancient World. 

Margaret Stackhouse 


Preaching Values In Today’s English Ver- 
sion, by David A. MacLennan, G. R. 
Welch & Co., Toronto, 1972, $5.00, 
192 pp. 


For many years in Montreal and later 
in Toronto, Dr. David MacLennan—al- 
though small in stature physically—was 
one of this country’s pulpit giants. 

He went to Yale University as a pro- 
fessor of preaching in 1949, however, and 
has remained in the United States ever 
since, returning to the pulpit first in 
Rochester, New York, and now in Pom- 
pano Beach, Florida. 

Dr. MacLennan has kept in touch 


with his large and loyal Canadian public © 


though by means of books that have ap- 
peared in print with remarkable regular- 
ity. The latest is a collection of short 
homilies on passages from Good News 
For Modern Man, a modern speech ver- 
sion of the New Testament. 

These sermons show all the imagina- 
tiveness, personality, and warmth he has 
conveyed to listeners and readers for 
more than a generation. They will be also 
useful to the busy cleric looking for “ser- 
mon starters”—ideas that stimulate him 
to think creatively on his own. 

One of the best courses in preaching 
I ever took was from this writer, and 
those who read him now will see he is 
still master of his art. 

R.E.S. 


Roberts, Oral. The Call: An Autobi- 
ography. Doubleday Inc., Toronto, 1972, 
$5.50, 216 pp. 


An interesting book for all those who 
have been intrigued and perplexed by this 
controversial personality. The book traces 
developments from the author’s early 
days of tent crusades to television pro- 
gramming; from his work in a small 
Pentecostal Holiness Church to the so- 
phistication of a university presidency. 

Oral Roberts’ autobiography gives ac- 
count of such personal incidents as his 
astonishing decision to leave the Pente- 
costal Holiness Church to join the United 
Methodist denomination. He writes: “But 
the opposition sparked outside of 
Methodism is still hard to understand 
even in retrospect. . . . The intensity of it 


and the bitterness of many was far and 
above anything I had imagined . . .” 

The Call is the story of a man of 
faith who has overcome many adversi- 


-ties, particularly criticism from within the 


religious community, to minister to a 
world wide audience. 
Victor Parachin 


Books reviews in brief 


Black Christian Nationalism, by Albert 
Cleage, Jr., George J. McLeod, Toronto, 
1972, $10.95, 312 pp. “New Directions 
For the Black Church” is this book’s sub- 
title because its writer, a pastor of the 
United Church of Christ in the US. is 
persuaded most Black people have turned 
away from the other-worldliness that 
dominated their Christianity for so long. 
Their church must consequently become 
concerned with poverty, housing, cloth- 
ing and education. 


How To Begin An Evangelistic Bible 
Study, by Ada Lum, Inter Varsity, 
Downers Grove, Ill., 1972, 75c, 33 pp. 
This is a “how-to” book on one of the 
most vital tasks every church lacking 
bible study groups can undertake. It is 
specifically about forming groups for 
evangelistic bible study “on selected gos- 
pel passages which vitally confront the 
participants with the person of Jesus 
Christ, not merely with facts about Chris- 
tianity.” 


Religion May Be Hazardous To Your 
Health, by Eli S. Cheesen, M.D., Musson, 
Don Mills, 1972, $6.25, 138 pp. Here is a 
book intended to counterpoise the many 
on religion as a healing agency: “Religion 
is actually a kind of consumer good that 
is without question potentially harmful to 
the user’s mental health.” The writer is 
not an advocate of atheism however—he 
wants chiefly to steer his readers away 
from the injurious use of religion. 


The Returns of Love, by Alex Davidson, 
Inter Varsity, Downers Grove, Ill., 1972, 
$1.50, 93 pp. These are letters by one 
who professes to be a Christian homo- 
sexual. Writing under a pseudonym he 
describes the struggle between his faith 
and his homosexuality until he learns 
how to face and control this urge. 


Is Revelation A Mystery? by Arthur H. 
Matthews, Lac Beauport, Que., 1971, 60 
pp. A layman’s commentary on the Rev- 
elation of St. John the Divine, based on 
the conviction it does not have to be a 
mystery beyond the ken of anyone. 


Movements Of Religious Thought, by 
John Tulloch, Victorian Library Human- 
ities Press, New York, 1972, $9.75, 338 
pp. This is a new edition of an import- 


“TROUBLED 
ABOVE MEASURE” 


by |. L. Scott-Buccleuch 


(Vantage Press, N.Y., $3.) 
Order from @ your local bookstore, or 
@ the author (enclosing $3) 
14A Ferndale Ave., Toronto 7 
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By helping the Canadian Bible Society place the Word of 
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ancient world, and a great preacher 


ant history of 19th century theological 
thinking in Britain, one of the liveliest 
theological periods in church history that 
still influences Christians. 


Return From Enlightenment, by Forest 
K. Davis, Adamant Press, Adamant, Ver- 
mont, 1972, $4.95, 160 pp. Man is turning 
away from the rationalism that has 
dominated him for the last two hundred 
years. 


Man In Transition, by Gary R. Collins, 
Creation House, Carol Stream, IIl., 203 
pp. Gary R. Collins is one of the youn- 
ger Christian scholars in the United 
States who are linking conservative theo- 
logical tradition with progressive ad- 
vances in knowledge. A _ professional 
psychologist, his book is a useful sum- 
mary for any church leader wanting in- 
sight into human nature and behaviour. 


In the May-June Lay Witness 
number of The Upper Room 
daily devotional guide, some 48 
laymen from around the world 
— Norway, Alberta, California, 
Australia, Ohio, Brazil, New 


Zealand, Scotland, Mexico — at- 


test to their faith in Christ. 

Join hands with the millions 
who strengthen their lives 
through the use of The Upper 
Room’s daily Bible readings, 
meditation, prayer and thought 
for the day. 

Get The Upper Room at your 
church or order direct, using the 
special 10 plan — keep 1 copy 
for yourself and give 9 to friends 
— only 15¢ each. As a service to 
its readers, The Upper Room also 
offers individual subscriptions, 
3 years for $3.00. 


The UpperRoom 


1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 37203 


Mail to 
Anglican Book Centre 
600 Jarvis St., Toronto 5 


Please send me___copy(ies) of 
The new Mosaic at $4.95 per copy 
plus .50 for postage. 


Name 


Address 
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Orientation course a must 


The Emerging North 


Thank you for your editorial in the 
April CHURCHMAN. Truly it is time that 
Anglican Church reassessed its attitude 
to its work in northern regions. 

I am the wife of a northern clergy- 
man. My husband and I have known 
the frustration of spending precious 
hours, weeks, months, learning how to 
live simply. We have the difficulty of 
trying to learn a language without bene- 
fit of either basic linguistic training, 
or a local grammar book. We have 
struggled to learn how to strip boat 
engines, snowmobile engines, with only 
limited experience of the inside of cars. 
We have experienced the loneliness of 
adapting to an entirely different culture, 
of which we previously knew nothing. 

I believe that most clergy in the north 
are not bothered too much about their 
salary. But I also believe that everyone 
of them would have been helped by a 
comprehensive orientation course, and 
basic linguistics course, given to them 
before they ventured into the north. 
How much more time could be spent 
on the preaching of the gospel, and 
pastoral work, if this were so! 

There is a rapid “drop-out” rate 
amongst some northern clergy. Possibly 
some kind of missionary preparation 
would prevent this! 

Mrs. E. A. D. Kaye, 
FORT HOPE, ONT. 


I appreciate the coverage given our city 
in your April issue. To my knowledge 
the two chemical plants in Saskatoon 
referred to in the articles are not being 
closed but rather are operating at close 
to capacity. Any reference I made to 
the establishment of a chemical plant 
in Prince Albert is strictly related 
to the future development of northern 
Saskatchewan. : 
L. O. Roy, 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OFFICER 
PRINCE ALBERT, SASK. 


I object to the statement by Archbishop 
G. F. C. Jackson in your March issue 
that overseas work has been over- 
emphasized at the expense of Canadian 
development. 

As an Anglican priest serving overseas 
I think I can appreciate the arch- 
bishop’s concern for the north but it 
seems to me here in the tropics that the 
situation is just the other way around, 
especially when you think of the millions 
sent north from Great Britain in the 
past. 

Forgive my parochialism but I think 
it is a “both/and” situation, so let me 
mention my work in Melanesia. Coming 
here after 10 years in Vancouver, I 
can echo the thunder of the premier of 
B.C. who claims Canada belongs to 
the Pacific rim, Does Canada’s interest 
in this area then include aid to develop- 
ing countries as well as trade with the 
developed countries of the Pacific? Of 
course it does and that is what makes 
my presence overseas meaningful. 

The support and help of the Canadian 
church is important to the Melanesians 
and here at Patteson Theological Centre 
we are training leaders of the com- 
munity badly needed to help the people 
of these islands along the road t 
self-government. : 

Archbishop, the “sword of the spirit” 
must be well-honed and double-edged 
for use at home and overseas. 

Paul Moore, 
HONIARA 


BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS 


The article on Atlin, B.C., (CC, March, 
1972) is decidedly out-of-place, unless, 
of course, your paper does not deal 
with matters relevant to the Anglican 
Church. The people mentioned in the 
one-sided stories have no connection 
whatever with our church. No mention 
is made of St. Martin’s Church built 
in 1900 for example. Perhaps your 
writer should return and give a true 
story of the Anglican Church in the _ 
northwest, rather than promoting the 
activities of a few oddballs. 

MacLeod White, 


ATLIN, B.C. 


I think it would be a good idea if 
Francie Miller came back and did her 
‘Atlin Bit’ over again. Or did she just 


Letterbasket 


come to write about newcomers? 

Ms. Miller should have mentioned our 
beautiful Anglican Church. Services 
are held there every second week — 
our priest, Rev. John Watts, travelling 
from Teslin, Yukon. 

There is a world of history con- 
nected with the church and a far more 
interesting subject than those chosen 
by your writer. 

MacLeod White, a respected old- 
timer, and a church warden for many 
years was not contacted. I have been 
treasurer and warden also for many 
years. There is no jealousy — I can 
assure you — just amazement that our 
church was ignored. 

Winnie Acheson, 
ATLIN, B.C. 


Mysticism and theology 


Your March issue carried a column by 
Jakob Jocz on mysticism: 

To think that I should have imagined 
that the beatific vision was the pinnacle 
of the Christian experience. 

Funny that I should have harbored 
the thought that some saints had been 
declared saints because they had been 
privileged to reach direct union with 
God. 

Funny that I should have believed 
that the mystical experience in the mass 
was its most important aspect. 

Funny that I should have thought 
that non-induced expansion of con- 
sciousness was in the final analysis 
the aim of most of us. 

Funny that I should have cherished 
the thought that the mystical experience 
would not only reinforce our faith, but 
would, in fact, convert that faith into 
knowledge. 

Funny that I should have concluded 
that this knowledge would have given 
us the courage and the conviction to 
change the world! 

It just goes to show how wrong 
a body can be. 

B. Osborg, 
ANNAPOLIS ROYAL, N.S. 


I cannot help feeling that Jakob Jocz’s 
condemnation of mysticism was too 
clear-cut and full of self-confidence. 

So many theologians have this 
attitude. Perhaps some of the problems 
of the church are due to a deficiency of 
mysticism. There is too much parading 
back and forth; too much loud singing 
of hymns; so much certainty of how 
things were and just how things are to 
be; so much confident disputing of 
dogma. 

There is not enough quietness; not 
enough waiting for that moment of in- 
spiration which brings with it a feeling 
of having been in contact with a greater 
something outside oneself. 

Jocz maintains that there is no direct 
approach to God. Jesus Christ is the 
mediator between God and man. Yet 
the teaching of Christianity is that the 
Father and Son are one. Could not a 
mystical approach to the Deity still 
be valid? 

Peter A. Sale, 
RICHMOND HILL, ONT. 


The argument about mysticism is neatly 
stated but too pat. 

The generalizations about mysticism 
(“it is primarily a mood”) are inaccur- 
ate. So are dogmatic statements about 
the Christian faith -(“‘there is no direct 
approach to God’). 

This position would leave no room 
for the mysticism of St. Paul. And it 
would seem to say that the Old 
Testament prophets were not in touch 
with God. 

Rufus Jones made a much more 


for those going into North 


convincing case when he claimed that 
there is a mystical element in the normal 
religious experience of most Christian 
people. 
Norman McNairn, 
SUTTON WEST, ONT. 


The column on mysticism revealed the 
fact that a theologian cannot see the 
beauty of mysticism, simply because 
theology and mysticism speak different 
languages. One cannot translate the 
mystical experience into the language of 
theology, because, in attempting to do 
so, mysticism becomes suspected of 
heresy. Theology is a language of con- 
cepts, rationalized and neatly fitting 
together (or attempting to fit together) . 
There is no concept in theology to 
embrace the fulness of mysticism. 
Mysticism is theologically inexpressible. 
Gary Prince 
PETERBOROUGH, ONT. 


A layman’s lament 


I must object to Arnold Edinborough’s 
column in the March issue, about clergy 
leaving the parish ministry. He touches 
on some truths but leaves much unsaid. 

He seems to say that any alert, alive 
person possessed of integrity would 
leave such an archaic institution, as 
the church. Obviously those of us who 
remain must be dull, blind, lacking in 
courage and initiative—perhaps even 
stupid. 

It has been my joy to be a parish 
priest 40 years in all conditions and to 
minister to all areas of life. I would not 
change with any man and, in this, I 
am only one of many. 

Sure, there have been frustrations 
and times when I despaired of the 
church because its leaders seem so often 
concerned with machinery, rather than 
what the machinery is to produce. 

But the church is the ever-dying body 
of a deathless faith. It lacks much, it 
is often in error, needs changing but it 
is made up of sinful, wilful people. 

There are many faithful parish clergy 
quietly doing their jobs of whom no 
one hears because they are not pro- 
testing or dropping out, nor do they 
feel it necessary to call themselves 
people-centred. Who is more people- 
centred than the parish clergy visiting, 
ministering, counselling, comforting, 
teaching, listening and sharing. 

There is no greater joy than seeing 
the reconciling love of God, of which 
we are the ambassadors, doing its work 
in the hearts, minds and lives of our 
people. This is our privilege. 

J. C. Clough, 
PETERBOROUGH, ONT. 


My reaction to Edinborough’s lament 
for his four “‘very close friends’ who 
left the parish ministry is that their 
friendship with him was their undoing. 
Far better if they were guided by the 
statement by the bishop of North 
Dakota which appeared under “From 
Others” on the same page. 
E. L. Rowe, 
ST. JOHN’S, NFLD. 


Lord of the dance 


Having been a participant in two 
missions where “Lord of the Dance” 
was used, I am left wondering how this 
indecent concoction of doggerel gained 
acceptance as a Christian hymn. 

It is a brazen example of the theo- 
logical and liturgical mish-mash in 
which we are floundering to-day. Did 
its author and those who use it and 
propagate its use never read the gospels? 
Are they ignorant of the 53rd chapter 
of Isaiah and of the seven last words 
from the Cross? 

Lord of the Dance is such a crass 
caricature of our Lord as he is por- 
trayed in the scriptures that I am forced 
to protest its use. It is my opinion that 
the Anglican Church should declare it 
unfit for use as a Christian hymn. 

L. G. Phillips, 
PORT HOPE, ONT. 


Separate Schools 


When we open your paper we see 
“national newspaper of the Anglican 
Church of Canada” and in the February 
issue we can’t help but read about the 


separate school issue. This annoyed me. 
Nothing about how the Anglican Church 
was spreading the good news of Jesus 
Christ. 

Also I wondered how many Anglican 
separate schools there are in Canada? 
There certainly are none in this city, 
but we have the separate Roman Catho- 
lic Schools. 

Why should the cHURCHMAN spend 
pages on this issue, when I think what 
we need to know is how to keep Angli- 
can young people interested in the 
church and Sunday Schools. Let us try 
and get some information about what 
churches are doing to take the place of 
Sunday Schools, and how to try and 
keep our young people interested. 

Annie Stuart, 
PRINCE ALBERT, SASK. 


Eucharist and union 


Letter-writer Brian Pitcairn (March, 
1972) thinks that the Anglican-Roman 
Catholic commission’s agreement on the 
eucharist is contrary to evangelical 
principles. He claims to be a conserva- 
tive Anglican. I hope he will obtain 
the pamphlet, “The Anglican-Roman 
Catholic Agreement on the Eucharist” 
by a member of the commission who is 
a conservative evangelical, formerly on 
the faculty of the London College of 
Divinity, Rev. Julian W. Charley. 
Pitcairn believes that Catholic Anglicans, 
and Roman Catholics, think that the 
Eucharist is a re-enactment (continually) 
of the historical event of the crucifixion. 
The commission is at pains to deny that 
theologians of either church hold any- 
thing resembling this. In fact the com- 
mission’s report quotes Hebrews to 
support the view that the cross was a — 
final act in our Lord’s offering of him- 
self and cannot be repeated. 

John G. McCausland, 

BRACEBRIDGE, ONT. 


I am of the opinion that Church Union, 
as now proposed, is neither worthwhile, 
nor workable. For a while, your publi- 
cation, and comments read elsewhere, 
seemed to suggest we’d have union 
whether we wanted it or not, like the 
New Hymn Book. ? 
It was good to read in your April 
issue the remarks of the dean of 
Edmonton. Maybe the average church- 
goer won’t be swept away by the 
bureaucracies down east. 
Lillian Dean, 
ESTEVAN, SASK. 


Investment question 


I was deeply interested in the article 
in the February issue on American 
Protestant church’s investment of funds 
in giant firms who deal in military 
weapons and connected with the depart- 
ment of military defence. : 

Where do our Protestant churches in 
Canada stand with regard to this 
action and to what extent in dollars 
and cents? 

There was no mention of Roman 
Catholic churches and investments of 
funds for military purposes. 

Agnes Wilson, 
NORTH BATTLEFORD, SASK. 


(end 
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Canadian Churchman gratefully acknow- 
ledges receipt of letters written by the 
following people and regrets that space 
limitations prevent their use. 

William Mosdell, Vancouver; F. O. 
Roberts, Lachine, Que.; Katharine Day, 
Kelowna, B.C.; J. R. Shires, Grimsby, 
Ont.; Ted Eaton, Fredericton, N.B.; 
Irene Bracken, St. Catharines, Ont.; 
Jessie Taylor, Vancouver; Edna Small- 
man, Vancouver; Mrs. A. Dexter, Dor- 
val, Que.; G. N. Armitage, Vancouver, 
Geraldine Wright, Vancouver; Mabel 
Campbell, Port Coquitlam, B.C.; Jack 
Wiggans, Oshawa, Ont. W. T. Joy, 
Haileybury, Ont.; S. B. Lindsay, West- 
mount, Que.; P. M. Easton, Liverpool, 
England; Margaret L. Donald, Knowl- 
ton, Que.; Jonas Aponias, Selkirk, Man.; 
John D. Watts, Teslin, Y.T.; Vera Kirk- 
wood, Atlin, B.C. 

All letters are edited and may be con- 
densed. Correspondents are asked to be 
brief, sign their letters and give their 
addresses. 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


FURNISHINGS 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


since OTAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert MrGausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18, ONT. 
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Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 
162 Parliament St., 364-8276 
TORONTO 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


MEIKLE 
STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


Box 757 Port Elgin, Ont. 


Memorial 
Windows 


in finest English 
Stained Glass. Tra- 
ditional or Contem- 
porary - designs in 
rich glowing colors. 
Designs and _ Esti- 
mates sent on re- 
quest. Please state 
size of window. 
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Send for free 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


G. MAILE & SON 


(Founded 1785) 

"%: 10/12 The Borough, 

" Canterbury, Kent, 
England 


= 


Just wipe clean and 
it's FRESHAS NEWS 
NEVER NEED LAUNDERING! 
All sizes, manystyles 
THE PARSONS & PARSONS CO, 
Dept. CC, 413 Heron Read, Cleveland, 0. 44115 


NECKWEAR FOR THE CLERGY! 


FUNERAL HOMES 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 


60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 Wortley 
Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — reasonable charges 
private parking 


KEATES ORGANS 


Our 26th year of leadership in 
the building of fine Pipe 
Organs in Ontario 
KEATES ORGAN COMPANY 

LTD, 
Acton, Ont. 
(519) 853-1510 


Tel. 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


SANCTUARY LAMPS 
Collection Plates 
Brass & Bronze 
Memorial Plaques 

Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 
“Mills'" 

METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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416-634-8831 


646 Ellengale Road 
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@ PULPIT DRAPES 


@ COMMUNION TABLE 
RUNNERS 


@ BIBLE MARKERS 

@ COMMUNION WARE 
@ BRASS VASES 
@ ENGRAVED PLAQUES 


Catalogues available: 


DOMINION REGALIA Ltd. 


1550 O'Connor Drive Toronto 16 Ontario 


ENGRAVED BRASS PLAQUES for 
Church, Institutional interiors. Poured bronze: 
for outdoor mounting. Please submit word- 
ing, size for quotation. 


martitine photoengravers watveo 


The Herald Bidg., Halifax 
P.O. Box 783, Telephone (902) 422-9334 


PLATES 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom decorated, featuring an etching-~ 


like reproduction of your Church, Hos- 
pital, School, ete., in handsome ceramic 
color fired into the glaze of these gold 
edge lined plates. Wholesale prices. 
Organizations only. 


Write today for particulars. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Collingwood, Ont. Dept. CC 


CLERICAL OBITUARIES 


BALL, George Joseph 

Former priest of Toronto diocese died 
Mar. 11 at age 57. Graduated from 
Wycliffe College, Toronto, he was or- 
dained deacon in 1949 and priest the 
following year for diocese of Toronto. 
He was incumbent of Fenelon Falls, Ont. 
1949-51; Bobcaygeon, Ont. 1951-54; St. 
James the Just, Toronto 1954-58; priest- 
in-charge St. Alban’s, Peterborough, Ont. 
1958-64; rector of Belmont, Ont. from 
1964. At the time of his death he was 
residing at Norwood, Ont. 


CATHCART, Robert Thompson 

Former priest of Toronto diocese died 
Jan. 11 at age 68. Graduated from 
Wycliffe College, Toronto, 1925, he was 
ordained deacon in 1930 and priest the 
following year for Yukon diocese. He 
was curate of St. Paul, Dawson, Yukon, 
1931-34; Holy Trinity Pro-Cathedral, 
Cochrane, Ont., 1935-36; principal White 
Fish Indian Residential School and mis- 
sioner in diocese of Athabasca, 1937-48; 
principal of St. Cyprian School, Brocket, 
Alta., 1950-52; Albion with Caledon, 
Ont., 1952-58; Craighurst, Ont., 1958-61; 
Beeton and Tottenham, Ont., 1961-63; 
priest-in-charge of Hastings, Ont., 1963- 
68. At the time of his death he was 
residing at Hastings, Ont. 


CORNISH, Canon David John 

Former priest of Huron diocese died Feb. 
27 at age 95. He was ordained deacon 
in 1906 and priest the following year for 
diocese of Huron. He was curate of 
Holy Trinity, St. Thomas, Ont. 1906-07; 
incumbent of Granton w Prospect Hill, 


Ont. 1907-12; rector of Forest, Ont. 
1912-21; Port Dover w Vittoria, Ont. 
1921-52; rural dean of Norfolk, Ont. 


1929-52; canon of Huron diocese 1948-51; 
canon emeritus from 1951. At the time 
of his death he was residing at Port 
Dover, Ont. 


LECKIE, Edward Percival 

Former priest of Toronto diocese died 
Feb. 6 at age 61. He was ordained 
deacon in 1953 and priest the following 
year for diocese of Toronto. He was 
rector of Elmvale, Ont. 1960-66; St. 
Crispin, Scarborough, Ont. from 1966. 
At the time of his death he was residing 
at Scarborough, Ont. 


LEIGHTON, John Wright 

Former priest of British Columbia dio- 
cese died Jan. 11 at age 84. Graduated 
from Downing College, Cambridge, Eng., 
B.A. 1910; Ripon Theological College, 
Eng., 1911; he was ordained deacon in 
1911 and priest in 1913 for diocese of 
Southwell, Eng. He was curate of Ash- 
bourne with Mapleton, Eng. 1911-14; 
Christ Church Tynemouth, Eng. 1915-19; 
temporary chaplain to the forces 1917-19; 
eurate of St. Matthias, Malvern, Eng. 
1919-21; St. Mary, Hanley Castle, Eng. 
1922-26; priest-in-charge of St. Alban, 
Victoria, B.C. 1926-30; West Coast Mis- 
sion 1980-35; chaplain, Mission to Sea- 
men, Vancouver, B.C, 1935-55; incum- 
bent of West Coast Missions, B.C. 1955- 
61. At the time of his death he was 
residing at Tofino, B.C. 


LINDSEY, Horace 


Former priest of Montreal diocese died 
Feb. 8. He graduated from Durham 
University and served with the British 
Army during the War of 1914-18. Or- 
dained in England, he came to Canada 
about 1919 and served as bishop’s mis- 
sionary in the diocese of Montreal, being 
responsible for the founding of the parish 
of St. Peter’s, Mount Royal, Montreal. 
He served the Parish of Vaudreuil 
(Hudson) 1921-23, moved to the diocese 
of Toronto and after a short period of 
service there transferred to New Zealand. 
He returned to England and became vicar 
of St. Paul’s Church, Luton for many 
years. At the time of his death he was 
residing at Exeter, Eng. 


MERRICK, Canon William James 


Former priest of Rupert’s Land diocese 
died Jan. 6 at age 94. Graduated from 
Magdalene College, Oxford, Eng., B.A. 
1900; M.A. 1903. He was ordained dea- 
con in 1912 and priest the following year 
in the diocese of Wakefield, Eng. He 
was curate of Milnsbridge, Eng, 1912-15; 
priest-in-charge of Castor w Coronation, 
Alta. 1915-19; rector of Christ Church 
Macleod, Alta. 1919-25; rural dean 1920- 
25; rector of Red Deer, Alta. 1925-29; 
Claresholm w Nanton, Alta. 1929-37; 
examining chaplain to Bishop of Calgary 
1924-34 and 1936-37; canon of St. 
George’s in Calgary, Pro-Cathedral 1926- 
37; rector of St. Paul, Middlechurch, 
Man. 1937-40; incumbent of St. Chryso- 
stom, Winnipeg 1940-45; treasurer of St. 
John’s Cathedral 1947-49; canon of St. 
John’s Cathedral and professor of St. 
John’s College 1940-49; honorary canon 
of Rupert’s Land 1949-67; canon emeritus 
from 1967. At the time of his death he 
was residing at Bristol, England. 


RUSTED, Canon Ernest Edward 


Former priest of Newfoundland diocese 
died Feb. 15 at age 93. Graduated from 
St. Boniface College, Warminster, Eng. 
1901; he was ordained deacon in 1901 
and priest in 1903 for diocese of New- 
foundland. He was missioner at Salvage, 
Nfld. 1903-08; incumbent of Upper 
Island Cove 1908-13; rector 1913-24; rec- 
tor of Carbonear, Nfld. 1924-52: rural 
dean of Conception 1934-52. At the time 
of his death he was residing at Topsail, 
Conception Bay, Nfld. 


WILSON, John Arthur George 


Former priest of New Westminster dio- 
cese died Dec. 14 at age 60. Graduated 
from St. Joseph’s College, Man.; B.A. 
1939, L.Th. 1940; he was ordained dea- 
con in 1940 and priest the following 
year in Rupert’s Land diocese. He was 
eurate of Whytewold, with Winnipeg 
Beach, Man., 1940-43; Holy Trinity, To- 
ronto, 1943-45; rector of Sapperton, B.C., 
1945-53; St. Christopher's, West Van- 
couver from 1953. At the time of his 
death he was residing at West Van- 
couver. 


Burning Rectal Itch 


Relieved In Minutes EE 


Exclusive Healing Substance 
Relieves Pain As It 
Shrinks Hemorrhoids. 


If you want satisfactory relief from 
‘Itching Piles’ — here’s good news. 
A renowned research laboratory has 
found a unique healing substance 
that promptly relieves the burning 
itch and pain actually shrinks 
hemorrhoids. This substance has been 
shown to produce a most effective 
rate of healing. Its germ-killing prop- 
erties also help prevent infection. 


In case after case ‘‘very striking 
improvement” was noted, even among 
cases of long standing. And this im- 
provement was maintained over a 
period of months! 


This was accomplished by a new 
healing substance (Bio-Dyne) — which 
quickly helps heal injured cells and 
stimulate growth of new tissue. Now 
Bio-Dyne is offered in ointment and 
suppository form called Preparation 
“H”. Ask for it at all drug stores — 
satisfaction or money refunded. 


PERSONALS 


Preston Springs 
Gardens 


“Licensed Nursing Home” 
Preston, Ontario 


%& All private rooms with own bathroom 


% Nursing rate $425 per month, $14.17 per 
day. Including all Services. 


% lodging rate $290 per month or $9.70 
per day. Includes Nursing Protection and 
Maid Service. With meals in the dining 
room. 


%& Special Care Rates quoted upon request. 


Telephone (705) 653-4241 


ADDRESS LABELS—Any name, address and 
postal zone finely printed on 1000 quality 
gummed labels. Handy plastic case. Send 
$1.50 for each order to J & R SALES CO— 
P.O. Box 544-T, Burlington, Ontario. 


PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE SERVICE 


A dignified and professional way of 
meeting suitable persons for marriage or 
lasting friendships. Operated as a service 
of The Pastoral Institute, P.A.S. is a non- 
profit, interfaith program designed to ac- 
quaint those who might otherwise never be- 
come -known to each other. For furtuer 
information, without obligation, write to 
P.A.S., Box 70, Calgary, Alberta. 


Visiting Toronto? Accommodation in single 
or double rooms, by day or week, available 
May through August. Call or write: Centre 
for Christian Studies, 77 Charles Street West, 
Toronto 181, Ontario, Phone 923-1168. 


Wanted desperately—Electric organs. One 
organ, or a cash gift for St. Anne's Church, 
Sandy Point, St. Kitts, West Indies (Diocese 
of Antigua) and another for St. James’ 
Church, Hopetown, Province of Quebec (Dio- 
cese of Quebec) Interested donors, please 
contact Revd. K. Perry-Gore, St. Andrew's 
Rectory, New Carlisle, P. Que. Tel. (418) 
752-3227. 


VACATIONS 


BERMUDA HOLIDAY — Tallent Villa Guest 
House, Pembroke, Bermuda; within walking 
distance of Hamilton. Large attractive rooms 
with private and semi-private baths. Break- 
fast and kitchen facilities included in rates. 
Write Air Mail, 15 cents. 


BERMUDA VACATION — Accommodation in 
Private residence. Spacious grounds, lovely 
views, convenient to all places of interest. 
Room and breakfast. Write airmail, 15 cents: 
“HILLSEA’’, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


Ken Caveney 
“LOVE ONE ANOTHER” 


Oh Jesus! 


obey your commandment: 
another, as I have loved You.” We all 
seem to be playin’ religious games in- 
stead of facin’ our Christian responsi- 
bilities like you taught us to. 

We're all just like adolescents, Jesus, 
trying to find our identity in a confusin’ 
world of growin’ pains and conflicts be- 
tween what we are and what we wish 
to be. We all seem so damn concerned, 


I’m findin’ it very hard to 
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CRYPTOGRAM 


APRIL ANSWER 


VACATIONS 


CANADIAN HOLIDAY HOME EXCHANGE: 
See Canada, yet save on vacation costs. 
Exchange your house or apartment with a 
fellow Canadian. Write Box 801. Waterloo, 
Ont. 


HOLY LAND, EGYPT, 
an unforgettable experience, July 5-19. 
$949.00 (all inclusive). P. Sturgiss, Suite 
2512, 240 Wellesley Street East, Toronto 5. 


RUSSIA TOUR— 


PERSONNEL 
REQUIREMENTS 


Hamilton Ministry in Industry : 
is considering the possibility of an appoint- 
ment to .a staff position of a clergyman or 
a layman. He would need to be familiar 
with Canadian industrial life and should 
have adult education skills. : 
This challenging Christian work is ecumenic- 
ally supported. 
Reply to: Hamilton Ministry in Industry 
42 James St. S. Rm. 47 
Hamilton 10, Ontario 


Priest needed for July 23, 30, August 6, in 
exchange for rectory in Great Pine Ridge 
Tourist Region, on Trent river, 100 miles east 
of Toronto. Apply to the Rev. Fletcher 
Stewart, Hastings, Ont. 


Priest required for last 2 weeks of July to 
take two services each Sunday morning at 
Anglican Church, Rondeau Provincial Park. 
Free use of cottage and utilities in return 
for Sunday help. For further particulars 
write Rector, Trinity Anglican Church, Blen- 
heim, Ontario or phone (Area Code 519) 
676-2081. 


“Priest with wife and son, desires supply duty, 


August, preferably resort area. The Rev- 
erend W. W. Mcllveen, Emmanuel Episcopal 
Church, Corry, Pennsylvania 16407. 
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ACROSS 

1 Wide weaving apparatus. 

9 Latin foreigner. (6) 

10 Roy parted and depicted. (9) 

11 It’s very elemental. (6) ~ 

12 They’re very wearing, especially on 
the clergy. (9) 

15 Halfway through 7 days. (7) 

18 Author who ends with Fie, Fi, —, 
Fum. (5) 

20 Are the years part of history? (3) 

21 Is a trial one done with dash? (3) 

22 She worked with 11. (5) 

24 23 begins and it ends outside the 
law. (7) 

27 Sounds as if it’s torn off the top of 
one’s head with a fancy edge. (9) 

29 Part of a diabolic act using a 


plant. (6) 
30 Nothing at heart makes it com- 
mon — what a disturbance! (9) 


32 Yet Art does make an agreement. 
(6) 

33 An expert is needed to start this 
way of doing things. (9) 


DOWN 
This fellow works at getting high. 


(6) 
Solomon was reputed to be. (3) 


2 

3 

4 Ale that produces a meadow. 

5 Observable over tea. (5) 

6 Scandinavian famous for his breed- 

ing. (5, 4) 

7 Contrives (to drive a train?). (9) 

8 Sign of fresh air. (2, 7) 

13 Latter day? (3) 

14 Insult mares. (5) 

16 Dry thoroughly when cited case. 
(9) 

17 Begin with a tumble, then I mix 
the aces. (Incorrectly?) (9) 

18 Sid is mixed up with noblemen — 
he sells for less. (9) 

19 Deeds that begin with a fathead. 
(5) 

23 Contents of a pillbox. (3) 

25 Solicited, in a 5 manner. 

26 Roundabout way. (6) 

28 Rich love is confused. (5) 

81 Son of certain clans. (3) 


(6) 


FAMOUS DIANA DROPS FOR 
= 


COUGHS, COLDS MISERY 
Nasty sneezing, drippy runny 
noses, chest colds, feverish- 
ness, sore throat, hoarseness, 
irritable coughs from colds, 
cigarette smoking, working in 
dusty shops, mines, bronchial 
asthma, bronchitis or sinus 
headache. DIANA substances 
break-up and loosen phlegm, 


congestion, open respiratory, 
nasal passages, give easier 
freer breathing stimulation. 


Also aching gums, toothache 
pain. Indigestion, gas pains. 
NOTHING helps like DIANA 
to feel better quickly. Sold 
by druggists across Canada. 


THE RED CROSS IS 
PEOPLE LIKE YOU 
HELPING 

PEOPLE LIKE YOU 


with whether we're good Catholics, good 
Anglicans, good Baptists, or good Pres- 
byterians. Instead of Jesus Power (which 
is for all people) we got religious power. 
No wonder there’s so much trouble in 
the world today. Why do we stress our 
convictions towards the wrong things? 
Why do we worry so much about the 
Pope and the pill? The catholic and 
protestant fighting among themselves all 
over the world and in the same breath 


telling the atheists and agnostics to re- 
member that we should love one another 
as Jesus did. Oh Jesus, we really need 


you down here, we're all so phony. 


Jesus! 


“Love one 


BOREAI, INSTITUTR 
LIRR Anwv . 


‘vious to me 
violent rebellion and 
that’s going on in the world today. ad 

Why can’t people realize that Christi- 
anity offers love as opposed to the non- 
sense on both sides of the catholic 
and protestant churches? I wave no flag 
for catholicism or protestantism; if I 
wave any flag it’s the flag of hope, which 
only comes from Jesus power. So please 
stop us from playin’ games Lord. 


The loneliness which is ob- 


is characterized by the 
irrational action 
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Mission starts in the place we call 
home and has no limits in our global 
neighborhood. | 


When you support your church 
through your parish, you help extend 
the church’s mission throughout 
Canada and around the world. 


From the 1972 General Synod budget 
$020,080 goes to support church work 
overseas. Grants to Canadian dioceses 
amount to $661,445 while another 
$88,848 in grants assists church work 
throughout our nation. 


ANGLICAN MISSION MATTERS 


SUPPORT YOUR CHURCH THROUGH YOUR PARISH 


